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FINANCIAL NOTES 


NoaweGIAN COOPERATIVE Bank 
Suows DEVELOPMENT 

At the annual meeting of the Norwegian Cooper- 
tive Bank, Director Kristian Bryn reported that 
for the past year there had been an increase in 
ofits of 350,000 kroner over the previous year. 
Stockholders received 4 per cent in dividends, as in 
the year before. Despite the general economic de- 
pression, deposits were satisfactory, and the bank 
yas able to add 110,000 kroner to the reserve fund. 


OrriciaL RePorT ON STATUS 
or SweDISH BANKS 

According to the official report on the bank situa- 
tion in Sweden, the country has 30 banking com- 
panies with 1,046 branch offices. This makes one 
ofice for every 5,890 inhabitants. First in order 
stands Svenska Handelsbanken, with 267 offices, 
Skandinaviska Kreditbolaget coming next with 114 
offices, and the Géteborg Bank with 107 offices. The 
funds of these banks total 833,280,000 kronor. The 
turnover for the past year, however, was reduced by 
215,000,000 kronor to 5,490,000,000 kronor. Deposits 
for the year amounted to 3,550 000,000 kronor. 
Loans were for 4,370,000,000 kronor. 

The banks of Sweden are under government con- 
trol, the Bank Inspection Board also supervising 
the Stock Exchange. The banks are limited in their 


rights to deal in shares or to hold them. 


U.S. Inpustrtar, ConcERNS 
Snow IncrEAsep Prorirs 


In a recent quarter the net profits of 170 indus- 
trial concerns in the United States totaled $21,000,- 
000 as against $9,000,000 for the preceding quarter. 
Relatively the best showing was made by the chem- 
ical, the baking, and other food product companies. 
According to the Bulletin published by _ the 
National City Bank of New York, the principal 
forces against which the manufacturing industries 
have been operating since 1929 are, first, the falling 
of in purchasing power of the public, and, second, 


the decline in commodity prices, together with in- 
tensified competition. 


Larcrr INCOME FOR DANIsH 
Pusuistne House 


a Danish publishing house Gyldendal, with 
vadquarters in Copenhagen, reports that stock- 
_— will this year receive 10 per cent in divi- 
ends as against only 8 per cent during the previ- 
ae The fact that the book business permits 
r — of the 10 per cent dividend customary 
ed ne years before 1930, is looked upon as fore- 
sowing a general improvement in the buying 
power of the reading public as well as in other lines. 

company’s net profits for 1931 were 425,000 


‘roner, a i 
an S against 413,000 kroner for the year 
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ment’s conversion amounted to 140,000,000 kroner. 

The debt of the municipalities reached its highest 
point in 1927, when it stood at 897,800,000 kroner. 
Half of the reduction of this debt took place dur- 
ing the last six months of 1931. 


DeEcREASE IN SWEDISH Imports 
Reportep By Boarp or TRADE 

A report on Sweden’s imports during the past 
year, as published by the Swedish Board of Trade, 
shows that there has been a reduction amounting to 
234,600,000 kronor as against the previous year. Im- 
ports from European countries decreased from 
1,313,900,000 kronor to 1,138,900,000 kronor; while 
imports from America decreased from 326,300,000 
kronor to 271,500,000 kronor. Germany supplied 
33.1 per cent of Swedish importations, at a value of 
472,400,000 kronor. 


East Astatic CoMPANY ON 
Russer SITUATION 

The Mount Austin Rubber Estates, which is a 
subsidiary of the East Asiatic Company of Copen- 
hagen, in its annual report reveals how the depres- 
sion in the rubber business affected the company’s 
income. The year’s deficit, standing at 11,190 
pounds sterling was nevertheless smaller by a little 
more than 3,000 pounds sterling than the loss for 
the year before. Production for the present year is 
expected to reach 1,320,000 pounds, and it is esti- 
mated in the report that, while this increase will 
cause a loss based on prevailing prices for rubber, 
the loss will be no greater than what it would cost 
to stop production and merely keep the plantation 
in proper condition. 


SwepisnH Post Orricre Savincs 
Snow Larce INcREASE 

The total sum to the credit of depositors in the 
Swedish Post Office Savings Banks on June 1 was 
420,010,000 kronor, an increase of 38,400,000 kronor 
since the beginning of the year. During the month 
of May deposits amounted to 5,760,000 kronor 


against 1,320,000 kronor for the same month in 
1931. 


New Heap For Mipianp 
Nationat Bank & Trust Co. 

Upon the resignation of Charles B. Mills as 
president of the Midland National Bank & Trust 
Company of Minneapolis, Edgar L. Mattson, the 
former executive vice-president, was elected to the 
position as head of this important financial insti- 
tution. Mr. Mills will assume new duties with the 
Northwest Bancorporation and will remain a direc- 
tor of the Midland National. 

A native of Minnesota, Mr. Mattson entered the 
banking business in 1888 with the Swedish Ameri- 
can National Bank, and after the latter’s consoli- 
dation with the Northwestern National Bank, con- 
tinued here until he joined the Midland organization 
in 1898. In 1929 the Midland National became affil- 
iated with the Northwestern Bancorporation. 

Mr. Mattson is a former president of the Minne- 
sota Bankers’ Association. He is active in many 
Swedish-American cultural affairs. In 1923 he was 
appointed chairman of the commission which was 
sent by the State of Minnesota to the Government 


of Sweden. Jurius MoritzeEn 
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A Memory from My Youth 


By Sven HEpIN 


steamer, Mejidieh, on my way up the Tigris from Basra to 

Bagdad. On either side of the river the bare country was envel- 
oped in a haze and the thermometer registered 43 degrees centigrade. 
I felt strangely curious and excited, and waited impatiently to see the 
glittering faience cupolas of the ancient mosques, the minarets, 
palaces, city gates, caravansaries, and mausoleums suddenly appear 
through the mist like a mirage, rising from the romantic atmosphere 
which hangs over the city of the Caliphs—but materializing as real 
monuments of a glory long past. 

Now for the first time I was on my way to the fabled city of Haroun- 
al-Raschid. Soon the mirage disappeared and in its stead there rose out 
of the haze only a jumble of ordinary houses of yellow clay amid clus- 
ters of stately palm trees. A fragile pontoon bridge led over the 
Tigris, and along the shores the water for irrigation was being scooped 
up by means of large wheels turned by plodding horses. On the right 
bank the grave of Zobei, Haroun-al-Raschid’s favorite wife could be 
seen, one of the few monuments which still remain from the time of the 
Caliphs. We dropped anchor in front of the customs house and were at 
once surrounded by many circular-shaped boats, “guffas,”’ of the same 
type used by the Assyrians thousands of years ago and of which 
Herodotus wrote that they have neither stem nor stern and look like 
shields. 

Readers of this recollection from my youth may well ask how in the 


world I happened to be in Bagdad, only twenty-one years of age and 
quite alone. 


} ARLY in June, 1886, I found myself on board the British river 
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From the autumn of 1885 to the spring of 1886 I had been a tutor to 
a young Swedish boy attached to the Brothers Nobel Powder Works, 
in Balakhani, near Baku. Little did I guess then that twenty-seven 
years later I should sit as one of the judges who annually award three 
of the five Prizes, which were founded by Alfred, the youngest of the 
brothers Nobel. When my duties were completed, I drew my wages, 
which amounted to three hundred rubles, or about $150, and with this 
sum in my pocket I decided to ride straight across Persia, by way of 
Bagdad and Kermanshah, and then to return to the capital of the 
country, Teheran. 

I had no servant, and so little baggage that I had room for it in the 
soft leather bag which I tied behind the saddle on my hired horse. Like 
the Persians I lived incredibly cheaply, on eggs, rice pudding, bread, 
melons, and grapes, and drank tea. I spent the nights in the caravan- 
saries among highwaymen and donkey drivers. My road led from 
Teheran to Ispahan, where I admired the gorgeous buildings of Shah 
Abba the Great, and thence to Persepolis, the regal city of Darius and 
Xerxes, and to Shiraz, the city of beautiful women, fragrant roses, 
heady wine, and merry folk lore. There in stately mausoleums rest the 
immortal poets, Saadi and Hafiz. It was the former who penned the 
verse which is famous through the entire East: 


“Agger on turchi Shirazi ba dast dilli-i mara 
Ba halu hinduiash baksham Samarkand ve Bokhara ra.” 


“Tf that darling from Shiraz held my heart in her hand, 
I would give her Samarkand and Bokhara as beauty spots 
for her cheek.” 


In his songs and deeds Hafiz apparently lived according to the 
maxim: 
“Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang 
der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang.” 


Hafiz was the Anacreon of Persia. The inscription on his tomb, writ- 
ten by himself, reads: 

“Come hither to my grave, O, my beloved, with wine and song, and 
perhaps your happy voice and your melodious music will rouse me 
from my slumber and make me rise from the dead.” 

Shiraz is pregnant with poetic charm, gaiety, and sensuous joy. You 
will search Asia in vain for a city where the pulses of the Orient beat 
harder, or where the atmosphere is more colorful and intoxicating. 
When you consider that all'the glamour of Samarkand and the wisdom 
of Bokhara would hardly suffice to balance the charm of one little girl 
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from Shiraz, you can imagine the erotic atmosphere that hovers over 
the rose arbors and the vineyards in the city of the Persian poets. 

Many Western travelers have been enchanted by Shiraz. A Swedish 
physician, F'agergren, lived there many years and lies buried in the 
Christian graveyard. One day in the year 1863 a dervish, or beggar 
monk, rapped on his door. The doctor threw him a penny, but the 
dervish disdainfully refused the gift, and said that his only reason for 
calling was his desire to convert the infidel to the teachings of the 
Prophet. “As a proof of my power and wisdom, I can speak to you 
inany language vou name.”—“Well,” said the doctor, “speak a little 
Swedish, then.” Without groping for words the dervish quoted some 
verses of the song, “The Temptation,” from Frithiof’s Saga. Fager- 
gren was amazed and could not believe his ears. The dervish leaned 
forward and whispered, “If you can keep a secret, which, if it were 
revealed to the priests of Shiraz, would cost me my life. know that I 
am a Hungarian Orientalist and that my name is Herman Vambery.” 

Forty years later I met Vambery several times in Budapest, where 
he was a professor of Oriental languages. He wrote a poetic foreword 
to my first book about Persia. Fifty years after his visit to Shiraz 
he died. 

In 1866 there lived in Paris a young government employee, by the 
name of M. Faragues. He received a six months’ leave of absence 
which he spent on a visit to Shiraz. When I arrived there, in 1886, he 
had not yet left the city. I lived in his house a few days, and he told me 
that he simply could not tear himself away. 

When I arrived at Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, I had ridden 900 
miles in 29 days. An English steamer took me to Basra, whence I con- 
tinued to Bagdad on board the Mejidich. Armed with a letter of intro- 
duction I went to see an English merchant, a Mr. Hilpern, who 
received me with the utmost hospitality and placed three rooms, fur- 
nished in Indian style, at my disposal. His Turkish secretary, Vabib 
Shika, was asked to take me around, and in spite of the suffocating 
heat we saw all the wonders of Bagdad and wandered through the 
dusty streets, which in the lenten month of Ramadan were empty of 
people during the day. Space does not permit me to describe old 
Bagdad, as it looked forty-six years ago, before the railroad reached it 
and its Eastern charm had been spoiled by contact with Western 
civilization. For a few days I lived royally with my generous host. 
Dinner was eaten in a subterranean room, “Sardab,” where a punka 
kept the air in steady motion. We slept, protected by mosquito netting, 
on the flat roof of the house, where we had an imposing view over the 
Vast conglomeration of grey and yellow houses which glowed with a 
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rosy light in the reflection of the setting sun, while the trunks of the 
palm trees shone like great pillars under the arches of bending leaves, 
When the sun sets in the month of Ramadan, the population comes 
to life. Crowds surge through the narrow streets as people hurry to 
late parties. A foreigner who listens from a roof terrace to the weird 
sounds believes that he hears the echo of buried centuries. He ponders 
the glamour of Mansur’s tall figure, he thinks of the stories from the 
Arabian Nights, of the wonderful journeys of Sindbad, the sailor, 
of the songs composed by poets in honor of Bagdad. He thinks, also, 
of Haroun-al-Raschid, who wandered through the city streets, dis- 
guised, and leaning on the arm of his faithful vizier Jafar in order to 
listen to the complaints of the people and thus discover their wants. 

But I could not forever remain as Mr. Hilpern’s guest. I had to 
return to Teheran, a distance of some 500 miles. How should I reach 
it? My pocketbook, which at the start had been rather slim, now con- 
tained only 150 Persian “kran,” or about $29. It is no disgrace to 
be poor, but to save my life I could not confess to Mr. Hilpern just 
how poor I was. To travel 500 miles on horseback or with a caravan 
is no difficulty, but try to do it on $29! I was much more inclined 
to plunge headlong into some adventure than to talk sensibly to Mr. 
Hilpern, who probably would have been happy to help me if he 
had had any suspicion of my precarious situation. He was familiar 
with the caravansaries where the merchants stowed their goods, and 
I visited them in his company. 

In one yard people were busy packing bales which were to be trans- 
ported on fifty mules to Kermanshah, on the way to Teheran and 
some two hundred miles from Bagdad. Ten merchants and eight pil- 
grims from Mecca and Karbala were to go along, and I was able to hire 
a horse for fifty kran. That was only a third of my money, but the 
caravan was to proceed in short marches and expected to be en route 
twelve days to Kermanshah, and I had to live in the meanwhile, even 
if the food did not cost more than a kran a day. 

I accepted the offer of the Arabs, and was fetched late one evening 
by two of their men. After a hearty farewell from my gracious host, 
I mounted my hired horse and we rode slowly through the crowded 
bazaars, which smelled of “kebab” and “pilaff” and of the smoke from 
water pipes, and where the gloom was somewhat dispelled by the 
glimmer of oil lamps. 

Not until after midnight were the mules loaded and the caravan 
under way. We had soon left the last gardens and palm groves behind 
us and were surrounded on all sides by the great desert, where the 
silence was only broken by the dismal howlings of the jackals on their 
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nightly food excursions and by the jingling of the bronze bells which 
sme of our mules carried around their necks. When dawn showed 
in the east, a dead camel lay by the side of the road. Had I been stone 
blind, I could not have failed to notice his presence because a terrible 
stench spread from the rotting cadaver. The hyenas, however, were of 
another opinion; to their taste this odor was pleasant and tempting, 
but as we disturbed their feast they withdrew like shadows into the 
desert, only to return to the camel as soon as we had passed. 

Early in the morning we reached the caravansary, Ben-i-Said. 
Because of the heat, the camels walked only during the night, and the 
days were spent sleeping in the cool shadow of the stone arches of the 
inns. On the evening of June 9 we were ready to begin our third night 
march when one of the merchants, who had remained a day in Bagdad, 
joined us. He was a jovial old man and rode a white full-blooded Arab 
steed. I became enamoured of this noble animal and made the acquain- 
tance of its owner. I had already tired of the long nocturnal rides when 
it was difficult to keep awake and hard to form a clear idea of the 
character of the landscape. Therefore I quietly asked the old man if I 
could not hire his horse as far as Kermanshah, because I wished to ride 
inthe daylight when I could rest wherever I desired. Another of the 
merchants overheard our conversation and strongly advised against it. 
He assured me that Kurd highwaymen were prowling around the 
countryside and that I would risk being shot, or at least robbed of my 
horse and of all I owned. In a-few minutes the whole caravan knew 
that I wanted to leave it, and they all warned me against it. If on my 
own responsibility I exposed myself, it did not concern them, but they 
did not want to lose the valuable horse. I therefore pretended to have 
given up the idea and nothing more was said about it. 

Finally we started on our night ride. The bronze bells clanged their 
melodious, sleep-inducing melody and the jackals again howled 
through the night. During the first hour the merchants were engaged 
ina lively conversation, which mainly concerned the profit they would 
make on my transport to Kermanshah. After a while they grew 
tired and began to sing or smoke water pipes to keep awake. It was 
all right as long as the moon was still shining. But the hours passed 
and the moon approached the horizon. The singing died down and the 
water pipes were put in their leather bags. The merchants sat nodding 
in their saddles—it seemed as if they might lose both turbans and 
heads. Even the mules were sleepy, but they followed instinctively the 
thousand year old caravan trail. 

Nobody observed that the old Arab on the beautiful horse 
pproached me and that we carried on a whispered conversation, which 
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was drowned in the jingling of the bells. Slowly we increased our pace, 
and for a long while we were at the head of the caravan, among the 
first mules. We decided to flee from the rest. The old Arab’s conditions 
were hard, but I accepted them. He wanted 25 kran a day for the 
horse. If he received this hire for his animal he guaranteed that 
I should be in Kermanshah in four days. One hundred kran was all | 
possessed. I knew that no Westerner lived in the little city, only Per- 
sian, Arabian, and Armenian merchants and civil and military officials 
under the rule of Nazreddin Shah. Who would care for a poor Swedish 
student, an infidel, who could not pay his way in bright coin? But I 
was young and carefree and took no thought of danger. What really 


was my intention, I do not remember now, but I wanted to see the | 


landscape in the daytime and I was anxious to ride the noble steed. I 
did not worry about the Kurd robbers, for my revolver was loaded. In 
Kermanshah I thought I might have to take hire as a mule driver ina 
caravan bound for Teheran, and if many thousand people had man- 
aged to do that, it would not hurt me to try. And in the last extremity 
I could, jike the dervishes, beg my way along the highway. 

After I had succeeded in beating down the price a couple of kran, 
I accepted the old Arab’s conditions. The moon sank below the horizon; 
our fellow travelers slept in their saddles. We increased our speed 
anew, and rode away from the caravan. The sound of the bells became 
slowly fainter and died at last behind us. The night was dark, only 
the stars glimmered sharp and clear. Soon we stopped for a brief rest 
and exchanged horses. The old Arab mounted my hired animal, and 
I swung into the saddle of his rare blooded horse. Then we rode at a 
sharp trot, while the eastern horizon paled, announcing the advent of 
the new day. 

On June 13 we reached Kermanshah where my fate was to be 
decided, rode through the bazaar and stopped in the yard of a cara 
vansary, where we dismounted. I stroked the fine animal, which I was 
never to see again, loosened my belt in which my money was sewed, and 
counted out one hundred shining silver kran to the old man, who at 
his own request received my last two kran in tips. After bidding him 
farewell I stood there with my leather bag, my saddle and blanket, and 
one little silver coin worth about ten cents. It was enough for a couple 
of eggs. a bit of bread and a few glasses of tea for dinner. And then: 
What should I do? Who wants a flighty Swedish student who cannot 
even tend mules, when all the East is full of loafers and beggars! My 
fate seemed to doom me to a close association with caravan life for 
some time to come. I might possibly beg my next meal, or else I would 
have to spend the night hungry in a corner of the caravansary. 
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Suddenly it occurred to me that I had heard in Bushire and Bagdad 
of a wealthy Arabian merchant, Aga Muhammed Hassan, who was 
British agent in Kermanshah. I set out for his palatial house and 
announced myself at the door. I was received at once and was con- 
ducted by servants through regally sumptuous halls to the study of 
Aga Muhammed Hassan. I wore a dirty and tattered sports suit, 
which had long ago been white, and a pair of boots, badly scratched 
from a thousand miles of horseback riding. The merchant was an old 
man with noble features, kind, intelligent eyes, and grey beard. On 
his head he wore a white turban and he was attired in a silk coat, also 
white with embroideries in gold thread. 

In my dusty boots I felt crushed before this exquisite and cultured 
elegance, but I straightened myself and advanced as the rich man 
lifted his eyeglasses, rose, and smilingly asked me to sit down beside 
him. He was surrounded by heaps of letters and documents and had 
two secretaries at work in the room. 

Sitting on the fine thick rug, Aga subjected me to a veritable exam- 
ination. I told him of my adventures, of my love for the East, of 
Ispahan, Shiraz, and Bagdad, but not a word of my poverty. He 
nodded smilingly and launched into new questions. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Sweden.” 

“Sweden, Sweden, where lies Sweden?” 

“Far up north, between England and Russia.” 

“Ah, wait, Sweden. Is that not the country where Iron Head (King 
Charles XII) was king, he who fought with incredible courage against 
Czar Peter?” 

“Yes, that is right. I am proud to come from Charles XII’s 
country.” 

“And I am happy to meet a young man from the land of Iron Head! 
You must remain here as my honored guest for six months. You must 
tell me of Iron Head. Everything that I own belongs to you. You 
have only to command. A large guest house in my garden shall be 
your abode, two of my secretaries shall make up your entourage. Pick 
your own servants, my Arabian horses are at your disposal, you have 
only to say what you wish to eat and drink and to what places you wish 
to make excursions. Everything shall be arranged according to your 
wishes. I only hope that you will feel comfortable under my roof, and 
that when you again return to the land of Charles XII you will 
preserve a good memory of an old merchant who from his youth has 
admired this great king. I am only sorry that I cannot myself devote 
all the time to you that I should wish. Just now I am concerned with 
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great trade caravans to and from Herat and Samarkand, Aleppo, 
Damascus, and Mecca, and my duties keep me tied to my work.” 

O, wondrous East! If I then had known a few things which I learned 
the following year, I would, of course, have accepted everything, made 
Kermanshah my headquarters, telegraphed to Gordon Bennett, who 
not so many years before had sent Stanley to find Livingstone, and 
asked him for a few thousand dollars to enable me to travel through 
and describe certain parts of western Asia, which were only little 
known in those days. But I was only a poor student, shy and inex- 
perienced and suffering from the false pride which made it so difficult 
and unpleasant for me to divulge how poor I was and that I had just 
one lone coin in my pocket. I therefore answered: 

“Aga Muhammed Hassan, I am exceedingly grateful for your 
great hospitality, but I cannot remain so long in your house. I must 
go home and continue my university studies.” 

“In any event you can remain three weeks. Everything concerning 
your well-being and comfort shall be taken care of.” 

“Thank you, but even three weeks is too long. I must hurry back to 
Teheran.” 

“Well, then stay as long as you wish.” 

With that he issued orders to two of his employees, a Turk, Khadik 
Effendi, and a Persian, Mirza Misak, to conduct me to my house, 
which also was in sumptuous Persian style and boasted its own walled 
garden. I was shown to the rooms on the upper floor and entered a 
gorgeous hall with glittering crystal chandeliers, walls of faceted 
mirrors, rare Persian and Kurdish rugs, billowing divans, antique 
bronzes representing peacocks and herons, and fine old china. 

I straightened myself, looked around and assumed the attitude of 
a millionaire, although my fortune was not even large enough to jingle 
in my pocket. The two attendants stood like lighted candles, awaiting 
my orders, and showed as much respect as if I had been Charles XII 
himself. What a contrast! Not long ago I wandered, deep in heavy 
thoughts. through the dust of the street, a tatterdemalion among tat- 
terdemalions, and now Aladdin’s lamp burned brightly; I had sud- 
denly become a prince. 

With a benign gesture I bade the two servants sit down, and we 
laid plans for the following days. Above all I wanted to ride to Bisitun 
and Tak-i-Bostan and to look at the royal Sassanidic grottoes. Yes, 
indeed. Horses would be kept in readiness whenever I desired. 

Evening approached. Like silent ghosts servants entered and spread 
a thin, colorful cloth over the rug. Upon it was served a dinner 
according to all the culinary rules of Persia, “pilaff,” or rice pudding; 
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“kebab.” or meat balls, “shislik,” or lamb meat roasted on a spit over 
embers, thin wheat bread, cheese, fruits, grapes, coffee a la Turca, 
“kalian,” or water paprica. 

It was late, and the night spread its wings over the earth. The walks 
of the garden were paved with marble, white as snow. On one of them 
was made a bed on a soft divan with smooth pillows and silk covers. 
I was to sleep in a flower garden full of luxuriant roses and fragrant 
lilacs under acacias and slender poplars. Beside me was a basin, set 
in marble, in whose crystal clear water goldfish played and in the 
middle of which a spray of water, fine as a spider web, glittered like 
diamonds in the moonlight. 

I dismissed my entourage and retired after I had carefully made 
sure that my last coin had not slid from my trousers pocket. How won- 
derful it was after my journey to lie undressed after a bath! The 
fragrance of the roses and the lilacs was intoxicating in the balmy night 
air. The moonlight, the fountain, the palace, the whole atmosphere of 
the East was fairylike. 

I lay awake and thought. To sleep in such surroundings would have 
been ungrateful. Was this reality or only a dream? If it was a dream 
I would soon awake and again find myself in the dusty streets among 
beggars and mule drivers. But if it was reality, it was the most perfect 
I had ever experienced. 

And yet something essential was lacking to make the situation real. 
Arabian Night! In the deep silence I lay and waited for the most 
marvelous thing to happen. I waited to hear the gliding patter of 
small feet over the marble flags. What is it? I listened with bated 
breath! O, it is only the night wind in the leaves of the poplars. But 
wait! No, it is a goldfish playing at the water’s edge. An hour passed, 
and yet another. But she did not come! 

She should have understood that I was waiting for her in just that 
spot. I could see her plainly in my mind’s eye before me. She would 
wear a diadem of glittering stars around her blue-black hair. Her eyes 
would be dark as the night, and yet burn with a captivating glow and 
when I met her gaze it would be filled with love, faith, and a limitless 
longing. Shy and smiling she would walk over the marble slabs, which 
would respond whisperingly to her white feet, and reach out her soft 
white hands, to take my head between them. 

I stirred and sat up and looked around me. The garden lay as silent 
as before and mellow fragrance drifted from roses and lilacs. But 


where was she? It had only been a dream. She never came, and at last 
I fell asleep. 
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This was forty-six years ago. Year after year I have waited, but she 
has never come. How many girls have I seen since then, always beliey- 
ing that each was the right one, the dream ideal, for whom I waited 
in Aga Muhammed Hassan’s garden. But she has never come and | 
am still waiting while the years fly. 

When I meet a company of young girls I wonder if she is among 
them. But I need only to cast a look to know that she is not present. 
When I board an ocean liner, I wonder if fate has guided her in my 
path and I wait, but always in vain. And sometimes I think of the 
dream bride of my youth in Kermanshah, and whisper her name over 
seas and continents in the words of a great Swedish poet, 





























“T'o me you were a vision of light, appearing in the night, 
vanished by day, 
I remember you as a star, a story, a song.” 














To return for a moment to stark prose, my position was absolutely 
untenable, and I could not forever appear as if I were enormously 
rich. I had to make a decision. Several days later, I gathered all my 
determination and told Khadik Effendi confidentially that my journey 
had been prolonged and that I had taken too little money with me. He 
answered smilingly, “You can get as much money as you need from 
Aga Muhammed Hassan.” 

At midnight I sat down for the last time to dinner with my host. We 
spoke of Charles XII, Europe and Asia, but not a word was said about 
money. Had Khadik Effendi not mentioned my precarious position! 
I rose, thanked him heartily for the unforgettable memory he had 
given me. Smiling pleasantly he shook my hand and wished me a happy 
journey. 

When I returned to my palace I was told by Mirza Misak that the 
horses were ready and that the escort was mounted. Also my own horse 
was saddled. As we walked out to the yard Mirza Misak gave mea 
large leather bag filled with Persian silver coins and whispered, “Aga 
Muhammed Hassan wishes you once more a happy journey.” 

I swung myself into the saddle and rode away in the night with my 
four well armed riders. 

After arriving in Teheran I repaid the sum which I had received 
from Aga Muhammed Hassan. 

Four years later I was again in Teheran, as a member of an embassy 
from the Swedish King to the Shah of Persia. I did not meet him as 
a beggar, but as a royal envoy, and by chance Aga Muhammed Hassan 
was then in Teheran. I told him how distressed I had been as I went 
to his house in Kermanshah and how pleasant a memory I preserved 
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but she a ; 

beliey- of his hospitality and generosity. As a remembrance he gave me a 

Waited rug of great value, which ever since has adorned my study. 

and | For many decades now he has rested near one of Tslam’s holy 
shrines. But the memory of this noble old man still lives and has 

among followed me, vivid and revered, through my life. 
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The Bumble Bee 


By Hoicer DracHMANN 


lutely 
tously Translated from the Danish by C. V. Love 
ll my § 
urney HE Bumble-Bee, the Bumble-Bee, 
e. He ZUM, ZUM, ZUM, ZUM, ZUM, ZUM, 
from On love and wedlock bent was he, 

Zum, zum, zum, zum, zum, zum, 
t. We He buzzed about the whole day long, 
about On double-bass he strummed his song, 
ition! Zum, zum, zum,zum, Zum, zum, zum, zum. 
e had 
appy He kissed a rose, so soft and fine: 

“Oh, lovely lady, pray be mine!” 

it the “No, fie for such a shaggy brute! 
horse The daisy better you would suit.” 
me a 
“Aga A daisy in the sunshine basked, 

She answered Yes before he asked. 
hmy f Then at her bed he looked askance, 

| A wasp he saw—that made him dance. 
eived 

Our friend in anger vowed and swore: 

assy Zum, ZUM, Zum, ZUM, ZUM, ZUM, 
m as “Be hanged if I go courting more!” 
ssan Zum, zum, Zum, zum, zum, Zum, 
went For fickle love no more he yearned, 


rved To wine and mead his fancy turned. 
Zum, zum—zum, zum, Zum, zum, zum—zum. 





Soro Lake wirn THE AcapeEMy BuILpING 
After a Lithograph from about 1850 


A Royal School Democratized 


By H. G. Orrrk 


N OLD school rich in traditions is Soré Academy in the heart 
of Sjzlland, now the largest State boarding school in Den- 
mark. It has been compared to Eton and Harrow, and like 
its English prototypes it rejoices in the unswerving loyalty of its old 
students. An instance of the peculiar hold the school still has over the 
minds of those who have attended it was seen when Carl Steen Ander- 
sen Bille, himself the bearer of a famous name, was Danish minister 
in Washington, and in that capacity traveled around in the States. He 
met two old fellow-students who were completely Americanized, but 
who nevertheless cherished an affection for Soré and through Sord 
for Denmark. One of them had even forgotten to speak Danish, but 
when he came on the subject of Soré he could suddenly speak his 
mother tongue, and only that could express what he felt. 
This incident surely confirms the lines by Grundtvig on the secret 
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processes of memory, which seems dormant, but is still a hidden well- 
spring in the mind: 


“Mindet vel lader som ingen Ting 
er dog et lonligt Kildespring.” 


And most appropriately these lines were chosen as the inscription on 
the well house built by old students over the ancient well in “Frater” 
Court which formed the center of Bishop Absalon’s Convent erected 
in 1170, and which still offers its crystal clear waters to the thirsty. 
The well house was raised twenty years ago to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the so-called “Soran Society” of former students, 
and was designed by one of the most famous of them, the architect 
Martin Nyrop, creator of the Town Hall in Copenhagen. It consists 
of acurb and four pillars of limestone supporting a roof of lead, and 
around the curb runs a border of grey granite on which the inscription 
is cut. 

The lines were formulated by the great poet and folk leader N. F. S. 
Grundtvig, who saw the possibility of a new national life emerging 
from Sor6 Academy, but the thought contained in them goes back to 
the oldest wisdom in the world. Speaking from the old well, between 


Tue “Frater” Court 1x Front oF THE Main BurLpING witH THE OLD WELL IN THE CENTER 
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Tue VeEsTIBULE OF THE Main Burmtorinc Wuicu Is Stitt 1x THE Form 
THE ArcHITECT Matuinc Gave It 1n 1826 


church and school building, they seem to disprove the gloomy theory 
that evil is remembered longer than good. It may be hard for a little 
boy to be transplanted from his home to a boarding-schoo! with its 
often hard-fisted discipline, and many bitter memories may now and 
then in later years rise in his mind; but as a rule the alumni from Sord 
possess a rich treasure of good and happy memories which attach them 
more and more, as the years pass, to the place which was their home 
during the impressionable years of their childhood. This is seen by 
many gifts, such as rare books, pictures, ethnographical specimens, and 
other things sent to their Alma Mater from all parts of the world by 
her sons. Thus the director of the school received in 1911 a beautiful 
silver table-decoration from an old pupil who gave the following expla 
nation in a letter: 

“T have been wondering how I could give my old school a small proof 
of my gratitude. Finally it occurred to me that the dining-room table 
used to look rather plain on festive occasions. Allow me, therefore, t0 
present to you this silver table-decoration which is an heirloom. | 
should be very glad if other alumni would follow my example and help 
decorate the table for days of celebration. God bless Sor6 Academy 
and the flock of young people who pass through its doors every year! 
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Music Hatz witn Busts or tHE Poets Hotserc anp INGEMANN 


What is the secret of the great and lasting influence exercised by 
Soré Academy on its students although its curriculum and system of 
teaching do not in the main differ from those of other modern Danish 
public schools? The explanation must probably be sought in the 
extremely favorable surroundings, as well as in the inspiring tradition 
of the place. Life in a boarding-school, with its mutual criticism and 
grinding off of many peculiarities and sharp edges, develops a greater 
independence than can be found in a boy who until his eighteenth year 
remains within the family circle, petted by his mother and more or 
less carefully supervised by his father. A good boarding-school with 
intelligent directors and teachers is often better able than the tenderest 
home to develop such invaluable qualities in a young boy as self-disci- 
pline, a feeling of responsibility, and a high sense of honor. 

But of course not all teachers are equally intelligent, nor do all 
show an equal understanding of their charges. Thus it is said that the 
intrepid demeanor of Colonel Cai de Saint-Aubain, who as a young 
lieutenant was one of the first to distinguish himself in the Danish- 
German War of 1864, inspired one of his former Soré teachers to the 
following remark: “Well, of course I can say nothing really bad about 
Saint-Aubain—still, he never studied his zoology!” 
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Tue Dintnc Hatt Domrnatep sy G. C. Hitxer’s Statue or Lupvic Hoxperc 


In 1858-59 the Englishman Horace Marryat, brother of the well- 
known author, made a journey through Denmark and, among other 
places, visited Sor6. Passing through the venerable cloister gateway 
which to this day speaks to us of medieval times and which forms the 
boundary between the precincts of the Academy and the small town 
that has grown up in its shelter, he entered, with his wife and daughter, 
the grounds of the old Convent and walked toward the church and the 
school buildings under the aged lindens of Convent Lane. Around 
the travelers were the boys of the Academy who, like boys of all times 
and all countries, were amusing themselves by throwing stones or horse 
chestnuts at some mark; others crowded round an old woman selling 
buns. “They appeared a gentlemanlike set of youths,”’ writes Mr. 
Marryat in his book about his journey, “and saluted us as we passed, 
taking their caps off—more than the Eton or Harrow boys would 
have done.” And in fact, the frank and yet chivalrous attitude of the 
students seldom fails. It exists now as it did then, and as it doubtless 
existed during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
when the institution was “a free, royal school” to which in the seven 
teenth century was added an academy for the nobility. Then, as In 
Mr. Marryat’s time, the school was distinctly an upper class institu- 
tion, frequented mainly by sons from cultured homes, from the higher 
official classes, the country estates, and especially from the many 
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splendid ministers’ homes which for generations have formed a firm 
foundation for Danish culture. 

The “free, royal school” was founded in 1586 by King Frederik II, 
who endowed it with all the rich estates which kings and noblemen had 
donated to Soro Convent since early medieval times. These had been 
steadily increased by the shrewd management of the monks, but after 
the Reformation of 1536, they had been confiscated. At that time Den- 
mark was one of the great powers of Europe, and Frederik II was a 
magnanimous monarch who showed his liberality by opening the school 
for an equal number of noble-born and burgher boys. Tuition and 
board were free and the burgher boys even received their clothes 
gratuitously. 

During the eighteenth century the school was dissolved and only 
the academy for the nobility, added by a later king, was allowed to 
remain unmolested ; however, in 1822 the latter passed out of existence 
and the boarding-school was reestablished by King Frederik VI who 
felt great veneration for the ideas which had inspired his ancestor, 
Frederik II, to found the institution two and a half centuries earlier. 

Although the present school is not entirely gratuitous, the parent 
who has his son admitted to it may well consider himself fortunate. If 
his yearly income is below 4000 kroner—or even 5000 kroner in case 
of his having a certain number of children—there is no charge for 
tuition. Otherwise there is a modest charge, graded according to the 
income of the parents. At present the charge is from 3 to 16 kroner 
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per month. Of the 350 students, about 150 are resident pupils, the 
remainder are day pupils. The pay for board and residence, laundry 
and medical care, is at present 300 kroner a year for parents with an 
income below 5000 kroner, and increases 75 kroner for every 1000 
kroner of the parents’ income, until the maximum of 1200 kroner for 
an income above 16,000 kroner is reached. A large number of scholar- 
ships and other means of help are available to the students, and when 
they are graduated, they are welcomed by former graduates who 
consider it their duty to aid their young comrades with all the means 
which the “Soran Society” has at its disposal: residence at the Students’ 
Home in Copenhagen, financial loans, books, etc. 

Soro Academy is open to any Danish boy, rich or poor, high-born 
or low-born, provided he is mentally equipped and in other ways 
adapted to benefit by the instruction. To be sure, the admission tests, 
whether for the grades or for the high school, are undeniably almost 
as hard to pass as the proverbial needle’s eye. This is due to the 
fact that the very favorable terms make the aspirants flock to the 
school every July to try out for admission, thus necessitating careful 
and critical selection. ‘The school can only admit a limited number of 
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pupils, as a rule about 50 in the lowest grade, intended for boys of 
about eleven years of age. Not only from all Denmark, but also from 
foreign countries Danish children are sent to Soro to take the tests, and 
usually a number of boys from the distant Faroe Islands and Green- 
land find a shelter there. 

Naturally, the number of resident pupils is also limited. A few 
years ago a large and well equipped building, intended to house 40 
boys from the two lowest grades, was erected in the school park, 
near the lake. Here the boys live under the supervision of a teacher 
and a matron. In the main building, where most of the instruction 
is given, 64 young boys from the intermediate grades are housed in 
two dormitories, with study rooms shared by four or five, all in the 
upper story of the building. Three unmarried teachers are in charge 
of this department. The students of the two upper classes live in a 
large separate building close to the director’s house, the younger sleep- 
ing two in a room, the older having each his own little sleeping room. 
A married and an unmarried teacher have the supervision, both living 
in the building. 

The main building is an imposing, chateau-like structure, erected 
in 1822-26 by the able architect Peder Malling, on the site of the old 
convent and the academy building of the eighteenth century. 

Besides the above mentioned buildings, the school possesses a 
museum with classrooms for instruction in natural sciences, especially 
zology; a large gymnasium with modern bathing facilities, and a 
library for the students. The scientific library of the Academy, dating 
from the beginning of last century and one of the largest in the country, 
is unfortunately placed in a building which is in no way suitable for 
such a treasure. It is to be hoped that a modern fireproof library build- 
ing will soon be erected to house it. 

Important as the whole equipment of the school is, the favorable 
conditions for the young people outside of the classroom seem still 
more important. Soré Academy possesses a fortune of eleven million 
kroner besides real estate, of which about 3600 hektares of forest begin 
right at its gates. It is surrounded by beautiful lakes and boasts of 
fine athletic fields. Thus the students spend every recess and free hour 
in the midst of scenic beauty and in an atmosphere of wealth and 
material security which puts its stamp on each boy’s daily life and 
shows what sun and air and fortunate circumstances mean for the 
development of the mind. 

All students wear dark blue uniforms with gilt buttons carrying 
the image of a Phenix, adopted by the institution as its emblem during 
the eighteenth century. 
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Tue Pavep Hatt at Sord Acapemy 
After a Painting by Christian Dalsgaard, about 1870 


If Mr. Horace Marryat or any other traveler were to enter the 
school grounds today, he would see a flock of healthy, robust lads, 
following the classroom instruction with interest, playing the noble 
game of cricket with zest, partaking eagerly in the gymnasium work, 
raising their young voices in the morning service which forms the 
beginning of each day, or enjoying the occasional festivities in the old 
banquet halls where portraits of Danish kings and other benefactors 
of the school look down from the walls. Among these benefactors must 
be mentioned Ludvig Holberg, the father of the Danish stage, who in 
1747 donated his entire barony to the Academy. 

Thus it is only natural that Soré Academy has fostered many who 
later acquired fame and reflected it on their Alma Mater. It has sent 
out authors like Carl Bagger and Herman Bang, and has counted 
among its teachers beaux-esprits like Bernhard Ingemann and Carsten 
Hauch; the famous painter Kristian Zahrtmann was a graduate from 
Soré; scientists of international fame like the veterinary Bernhard 
Bang and the physicist S. P. L. Sérensen are old Sorans, likewise the 
professor of art history Karl Madsen and the brilliant literary crite 
Vilhelm Andersen. For generations numerous Sorans have been mel 
bers of the Danish Government; during years of the last century four 
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Sorans were at one time members of the King’s Council. At the present 
time the old Soran K. K. Steincke is the able minister of social affairs. 
In Denmark and abroad one meets alumni from Soré, some in prom- 
inent positions, others in quiet scholarly work, who gratefully acknow]- 
edge their debt to their Alma Mater and spread her fame to coming 
generations. 

But those alumni—of course the majority-—who have not obtained 
prominence for themselves, are nevertheless not forgotten. In a song 
written for the hundredth anniversary of the Academy in 1922, one of 
its brilliant sons, the poet Aage Lind, says of its students, “each 
owns a beech in Soro forests-—if his life prospers, his tree stays green.” 

Where are they all, those lads who for centuries flocked to the school ? 


“Many went silently through their lives, 
Unknown, unheeded, 
Or stumbled over the measuring line 
At the very start. 
Yet they were brothers, comrades, and friends. 
E’en those who fell when the battle began 
Were soldiers like us.” 


When the old Sorans meet for some celebration, they may miss that 


comrade the most who disappeared in the crowd. 


“He was a beech among the Soran beeches, 
And still he lives in forest or in field. 
If there you seek him, there he will be found.” 


Tne OLpEest AND THE 
Youncest Pupit 
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Nils Reiersen, Architect 


The Deichman Library in Oslo 


The Pioneer among Scandinavian Public 
Libraries to Be Adequately Housed 


By ARNE ARNESEN 


N 1780 the city of Kristiania—now Oslo—received the generous 

and unusual gift of a large private library, bequeathed by the 

wealthy iron-works owner, Carl Deichman. The library was well 
equipped and, for its time, covered a wide range of subjects. The city, 
its new owner, showed but little interest in the gift and until the end 
of the last century made only feeble attempts to improve it, alternated 
with long periods of neglect. 

In 1898 the tide turned; the city decided to reorganize the library 
and placed the task in the hands of Haakon Nyhuus. Mr. Nyhuus had 
just returned from Chicago where for seven years he had been en- 
ployed in the Chicago Public Library, and in the Newberry Library 
under the well-known librarian Mr. Poole. In both places he had 
worked in the cataloguing department, and as the other library depart 
ments did not interest him, the first period of his career at the Deich- 
man Library was marred by many mistakes. However, his great ad- 
ministrative ability soon asserted itself, and his work developed s0 
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successfully that the Deichman Library, at the time of his death in 1913, 
unquestionably was the foremost institution of its kind in Scandinavia. 

This victory was achieved mainly by the methods characterizing 
modern public libraries in America: open shelves, a simple circulating 
system, long hours of admission, liberal book selections, ete. The reor- 
ganization of the Deichman Library opened the way for these methods 
in Scandinavia and prepared the ground for the development which 
since then has taken place not only in Norwegian libraries but also in 
those of the neighboring countries. 

Not all problems, however, were solved during the administration of 
Haakon Nyhuus. Among those left to later years the most important 
was that of procuring adequate housing facilities to take the place of 
the very inconvenient old building which had hitherto been rented. 

After lengthy deliberations, on which I shall not enlarge here, the 
authorities decided in 1920 to erect a library building on a monumental 
site which had originally been reserved for the new City Hall. It was 
situated on Hammersborg, an elevated region in the heart of the city, 
and was very beautiful, but of the type about which Charles C. Soule 
says the following warning words in his book How to Plan a Library 
Building: “A lot too high above the street grade may offer architec- 
tural advantages, but is bad for public library purposes.” When to 
this is added the fact that the site was sloping and irregular in all 
directions, it will be seen that the participants in the ensuing archi- 
tectural contest had no easy task before them. 

Nils Reiersen, the winner of the contest, solved the difficulties in 
a remarkable way. The irregularities are camouflaged and are hardly 
noticeable; all departments are easily accessible; the interior lines of 
operation are short; all workrooms are reached by the sun. The only 
difficulty which could not be surmounted was the elevation of the site 
which necessitated a long flight of steps up from the street to the 
departments open to the public. 

In 1922 the City Council appropriated 3,242,000 kroner for the erec- 
tion of the building. Financial difficulties have delayed its completion, 
but if the economic situation does not grow too hopeless, the library will 
move into its new quarters about a year from now. 

The building is erected in the modern neo-classic style and is finished 
in green mineralic with bands and supporting links of white granite. 
The lower story, arranged around a central storeroom large enough 
to house 400,000 volumes, contains cloak rooms, workshops, packing 
rooms, ete. Above this is the juvenile department with its separate 
entrance, its reading hall, offices, and hall for lectures and story-telling. 
Above the storeroom the stairway leads between pillars of polished 
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black Labrador marble to the spacious circulation room flanked on one 
side by a general reference room, on the other side by a technical 
reading room, the most important specialty of the library. All these 
departments are beautifully and colorfully finished in stucco and 
fresco work of exquisite harmony. One wall of the circulation room is 
covered by a single fresco painting, by the prominent artist Axel 
Revold. Its symbolism is obvious: To the left is depicted our machine 
age; then follows science represented by the mathematicians Nils 
Henrik Abel and Sophus Lie engrossed in conversation, and the his- 
torian P. A. Munch with a book in his lap. In the middle is a Greek 
landscape with Acropolis, designating the background of our civiliza- 
tion; to the right appears a typical Norwegian landscape in which 
our greatest lyricist, Henrik Wergeland, is shown in a moment of 
inspiration. 

Besides the above mentioned departments, the building contains 
a number of offices, a division for the blind, lunch rooms, rest rooms, 
classrooms, and in a separate wing a lecture hall with a capacity of 
from three to four hundred persons. 

The Deichman Library has grown rapidly during recent years, 
and now circulates more than a million books annually among about 
50,000 readers. Twenty or thirty years ago it was the only large public 
library in Scandinavia conducted according to American methods. 
But it has long ago been surpassed in dimensions by the municipal 
libraries of Copenhagen, and is also excelled by the City Library of 
Stockholm, erected in 1928.and formerly described in the Review. 
With its excellent management and its fine assortment of books, it is 
only fitting that the Deichman Library will at last have a worthy 
shelter on a par with the best library buildings in the world. 





A Unique Celebration 


On Sunday, July 10, an unusual gathering was held on the remote 
northerly island of Rést outside the Norwegian coast. A monument 
was dedicated to the shipwrecked Italians who drifted ashore there 
five hundred years ago and left an interesting account of the poor 
Norwegian fishermen and their kindness to the strangers. Speeches 
at the unveiling were made by Bishop Berggrav and others, and 
the ceremonies were broadcast over Norway. 


By J. Fautcx-ANDERSEN 


r HE sixty-seventh degree of lati- 
tude, which cuts across the North 
American continent from Kotze- 

bue Sound to Baffin Land, goes on across 
Greenland and the Norwegian Sea until 
it reaches the northern coast of Norway 
just below the mighty group of the 
Lofoten Islands, which rise abruptly 
from the sea, their snowy peaks towering 
to the sky. First, however, it crosses the 
maelstrom, that famous stretch of ocean 
between Lofoten and Veré immortalized 
by Edgar Allan Poe in his story A Des- 
cent into the Maelstrom. 

About eighty English miles out to the 
open sea and southwest of the most west- 
erly spur of the Lofoten wall lies the 
most remote inhabited island of the coun- 
try—the low, marshy, unprotected Rést. 
This island, the natural center in an 
archipelago of hundreds of islets and 
skerries, has some 600 inhabitants who 
still live, as they did in saga times, by 
fishing and grazing. 

In the perpetual daytime of the Nord- 
land summer, it is like a fairy tale to sail 
out there where the sea rises and falls 
on long, shining swells, while the sharp, 
jagged peaks of Lofoten rear their golden 
crests against the sparkling blue. But 
anyone who lives the year round in these 
parts knows that life and nature are not 
all an idyl. The saga of the sea about 
Rost is the tale of a people waging un- 
remitting war for its life from the time 
when the dark season sets in and the 


winter storms lash the sea into foam 
against the craggy shores. Then it may 
happen that both the island and the 
islets round about it are enveloped in a 
mass of foam, while sky and sea seem, 
to an observer from without, to merge 
into one, and the land lies like a gigantic 
wreck under the might of the hurricane. 

Such must the weather have been that 
winter five hundred years ago, when the 
Venetian nobleman, Pietro Quirini, suf- 
fered shipwreck in the Norwegian sea- 
way, and was brought in to Rést, with 
twelve survivors out of a crew of eighty- 
six, after they had managed with difficulty 
to exist for some time on one of the 
uninhabited islands farther out. Nine 
months earlier, on April 25, 1431, Pietro 
Quirini had sailed out from Candia in 
Crete bound for Flanders. His large, 
seagoing vessel was laden with costly 
wares, Malvoisie wine, fragrant cypress 
wood, and spices, relates his biographer, 
Antonio di Cardini, who has _ written 
down most of what happened on the 
voyage. 

This curious document, a woeful memo- 
rial in print from five hundred years ago, 
states that the ship navigated the Medi- 
terranean successfully, but after Gibral- 
tar was passed misfortunes began to pour 
down upon her. She suffered a breakdown 
and had to be repaired; she ran aground 
and had to be docked. At last in the 
beginning of October the ship put to sea 
for good. 
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But now the autumn storms—the fear- 
ful scourge of the North Atlantic—broke 
loose and raged for several months with 
undiminished fury. The ship tumbled 
about like a nutshell on the turbulent 
ocean, and at length it became clear to all 
on board that they would never reach 
Flanders safely. The sails were torn to 
shreds, the mast broke, the rudder was 
crushed. 

The crew gradually fell prey to that 
cynical mood of despair, that macabre 
merriment which has so often preceded 
ineluctable fate and destruction. And this 
strange gallows humor which prevailed 
occasionally manifested itself in thor- 
oughly insane conduct. The men built 
fires of the fragrant wood and drank 
themselves full on the noble wine. Then 
at other times anxiety and terror flogged 
the overwrought senses of the sailors until 
they rolled about like maniacs on the deck 
and cried out to the Blessed Virgin for 
help. 

Finally in the middle of December the 
sea subsided a little, and they decided 
now to take to the boats and try to reach 
land. There were two boats—one large 
and one small. They took separate ways 
as soon as they left the ship, and the 
smaller of them was never seen again. 
On board the other boat was Pietro Quirini 
with forty-seven men. They had no idea 
where they were and it was impossible 
to hold to any course, as the direction of 
the wind was constantly changing. The 
waves washed over the boat and they 
were gradually forced to throw out their 
provisions and equipment in order to keep 
from sinking. They suffered greatly from 
thirst. Several became ill and died after 
having drunk sea water, and finally there 
were only twenty-one men left. 

For almost three weeks they drifted 
about. With fear and astonishment they 
noticed that the days had now become so 
short that there were only a few hours 
of daylight at midday. On January 4 the 
weather moderated sufficiently to allow 


them to see a little farther ahead than 
before, and one of the men thought he 
saw land on the northeast. Before they 
could investigate further, however, the 
fog was over them again. The next morn- 
ing they obtained a clear view of the situ- 
ation. In front of them they saw several 
snow-clad islands—they had arrived at 
the uninhabited islets beyond Rést. They 
finally landed on the little island of 
Sand6é which is sheltered from the ocean 
by the high islet, Ellefsnyken. 

The men, dead tired, tumbled over on 
the beach and lapped up all the snow 
they could. Three of them died from it 
and later six more perished. The sur- 
vivors intended going on to the islands 
farther in, but the boat had sprung a leak 
and they were forced to remain where 
they were. An abandoned fishing hut 
served them as dwelling and they spent 
several weeks here wondering where they 
were. Quirini himself thought they must 
be somewhere off the west coast of Ire- 
land. 

During this time they lived on shell- 
fish and the roots of plants which they 
dug up. They found a stranded porpoise 
in a bay and this supplied them with 
meat for a long time. 

One day in February some people 
chanced to come to the island. A fisher- 
man from Rost and his two sons were out 
looking for some sheep which had strayed 
away and, when they saw smoke rising 
from the fishing hut, surmised that some 
shipwrecked men had been driven ashore 
there. By means of signs and gestures 
they managed to communicate to each 
other the most necessary information, and 
when the fishermen went back, shortly 
after, to Rést, two of the most capable 
linguists among the Italians accompanied 
them. 

A few days later the inhabitants of 
Rést rowed out with six boats filled with 
food and clothing. They were accom- 
panied by their priest, a German Domin- 
ican father, who acted as interpreter. 
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They took the shipwrecked Italians back 
with them to Rost where they were given 
the best accommodations among the hos- 
pitable peasantry of the island. 

Today Rést has a wireless station, 
school, and church, and regular steamship 
connections. The standard of living even 
out here in this most remote region of 
the ocean is uniformly high. 

When Pietro Quirini and his half dead 
companions were brought to the island, 
conditions were primitive in many ways, 
and were, of course, quite different in 
every respect from those in the city of the 
doges and the campaniles, where the far 
travelers had their home. And yet con- 
ditions here at the sixty-seventh degree 
of latitude even in the Middle Ages were 
by no means entirely uncivilized either. 
We have preserved a rather complete 
description of conditions on that distant 
isle during the time the Italians were 
there, and it is interesting to read this 
authentic account of how the hardy old 
Norsemen, with only the meager facili- 
ties of that day at their disposal, under- 
stood how to create for themselves quite 
tolerable living conditions. 

The account is very valuable as an his- 
torical document, for in many respects 
the external conditions of life in Ultima 
Thule were not radically different from 
the circumstances which had character- 
ized life in several of the Norse settle- 
ments by the Norwegian Sea, and even, 
indeed, along the coasts of Greenland 
and Vinland. But the account has also 
an inner history. In reality two ages met 
at Rost: the late Renaissance, the pio- 
neer of the new age, encountered here the 
view of life of the Nordland fishermen 
and peasants who had sprung from polar 
civilization and were still moving in the 
Middle Ages. 

I shall reproduce here something of 
what di Cardini tells of conditions on the 
island of Rést in that distant century. 

“On the island of Rést there were, at 
the time that our master, Pietro Quirini, 


came there, twelve houses or households 
with 120 souls of whom seventy-two par- 


took of the sacrament at the altar op 
Easter Day as exceptionally good Cath- 
olics and devout Christians. Most of the 
inhabitants were fishermen and supported 
themselves and their families by fishing 
alone, since in that distant quarter of 
the earth neither fruits nor corn grev, 
Yet they were endowed by nature with 
good intelligence and were well able to 
fend for themselves. They bound and 
wove together their boats, vats, pails, bar- 
rels, and casks, as well as baskets, fishing 
nets, and other things pertaining to their 
craft and the necessities of life. 

“Both men and women were quite hand- 
some and well grown and lived together 
in the greatest innocence and brotherly 
love, willingly doing good unto each other 
without thought of gain or reward. They 
were very God-fearing folk, never neg- 
lecting religious services nor any fast day, 
never murmuring or complaining against 
each other. They used no oaths, nor did 
they ever mention the Devil’s name. They 
were so simple that they did not bother to 
bring their possessions under lock and 
key, and’’—what must have seemed most 
innocent and marvelous to the Italians 
and Spaniards—‘‘they had no fear lest 
their sons and daughters should behave 
in an unseemly fashion. They married 
only to fulfill God’s command and not at 
all from curiosity or lust, a thing from 
which the cold atmosphere and the cold 
land in which they lived preserved them. 

“The said island of Rést lay seventy 
Italian miles west of the extreme pro 
montory of Norway, which was known as 
the Rump or End of the World, and was 
three miles in circumference, lying rather 
low and level with the exception of some 
heights upon which the houses were built. 
There were, besides, in the neighborhood, 
a number of other cliffs or islands, some 
large, others small, partly inhabited and 
partly not. For three months of the year 
there was constant daylight, namely in 
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June, July, and August when the sun did 
not go down, but on the other hand, con- 
stant night in December, January, and 
February, when only the moon shone. 

“The only food in these parts was fish, 
especially stockfish, which, without being 
salted, was dried by the aid of wind and 
sun. It became as dry and hard as a piece 
of wood, since it contained but little fat 
and moisture. When it was to be prepared 
for eating, it was pounded with the head 
of an axe until tender, and then served 
with butter and spices so that it tasted 
quite good. Occasionally, however, they 
also had beef to eat together with cow’s 
milk which the inhabitants sometimes 
mixed with rye and other kinds of flour, 
baking of it bread which was not very 
tasty. Nor was their drink, sour milk, 
very palatable to those who were not ac- 
customed to this beverage. However, they 
also drank beer. 

“Their houses, which were built of 
wood, were round. At the highest point 
of the roof, in the center, was a hole 
through which the light came. In the 
winter they covered this opening with 
clear transparent fish skin to keep out the 
rain and snow. Their clothing was for the 
most part made of coarse London or 
other materials, but not of skins, except 
that the men sometimes wore red or black 
leather. The remainder were of the ma- 
terial mentioned above, which was dyed 
blue, red, grey, or ash color, and was 
brought home from Denmark at low 
prices. In order to harden their children 
and accustom them to the cold, they had 
a strange custom: as soon as the children 
were born and only four days old, they 
laid them quite naked on the floor directly 
under the aperture in the roof, which 
they opened so that the snow would fall 
on them. By such methods as this the 
children became so hardy that later, when 
the period of childhood was over, they 


could endure the cold were it never so 
severe, 
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“The cold was extremely sharp in the 
winter, so that our poor Italians, who 
were ill provided with clothing, experi- 
enced great suffering, since they were 
unused to such terrible cold. And their 
most grievous trial was when they had 
to go to church on holy days, as they had 
an Italian half-mile to walk. Which, 
nevertheless, with God’s gracious support, 
they came safely through. It was also 
quite remarkable that they did not become 
ill when, for two whole months, seeming 
unable to eat their fill, they took every- 
thing they could manage to stuff into 
themselves of the food which was to be 
found on the island. They filled them- 
selves with meat, butter, stockfish, and 
enormously large halibut. That none of 
them died of this gluttony can only be 
explained by the fact that the food men- 
tioned was tender and easily digested. If 
their stomachs had become upset and sick 
from it, the only remedy on hand was 
fresh cow’s milk which was drunk whole 
and quite warm, for the head of every 
house kept from four to six of these cattle 
for the support of his family. 

“Moreover, the entire wealth of the 
inhabitants consisted of fish instead of 
money and all their buying and selling 
was carried on with this medium of ex- 
change—partly halibut, but mainly stock- 
fish of which an enormous quantity was 
caught and dried in the wind. Later, in 
the month of May, these fish were loaded 
on a large ship of fifty casks and trans- 
ported for more than 1000 Italian or 
250 German miles to the town of Bergen 
in Norway where there was a large mar- 
ket; for thither came ships from divers 
places, ships of from 300 to 350 casks 
burden, laden with all sorts of merchan- 
dise from Germany, Scotland, England, 
and Prussia, to supply clothing and other 
necessities of life. Of these articles it was 
especially those which could not be pro- 
duced in the northern countries, such as 
leather, clothing, iron, and various pre- 
cious materials, for which they bartered 
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their fish, since they did not use money 
or other coin. On the way home they 
always took on, at some port or other, 
a cargo of wood in order to have fuel 
enough to last the winter, as the land was 
treeless. 

“Around these Rést islands lived an 
uncounted multitude of sea birds which 
the inhabitants call in their language 
muxi” (maaker, sea gulls) “but which the 
Venetians call Corali marini. These birds 
are frequently found in places where peo- 
ple live by the sea or on land, but here 
they were as tame as pigeons. They 
seemed to take their nourishment and 
sustenance solely in a ceaseless grumbling 
and shrieking. In summer when it is warm 
and there is almost constant daylight, 
they keep quiet for some four hours in 
the middle of the day and then the inhab- 
itants lie down to rest, for they mark time 
by the said birds. When spring was ap- 
proaching, there was also a multitude of 
wild geese” (eider-ducks) “which built 
nests here and there on the cliffs, but 
especially and principally close by the 
walls of the houses where they were so 
tame, since they were seldom or never 
annoyed or disturbed, that when the 
women of the house went over to their 
nests to take eggs, the goose would rise 
up out of the nest so that whatever was 
required to make an omelet for the 
strangers could be procured. The goose 
would then settle down on the nest again 
without being in the least frightened. 
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“After our twelve countrymen had 
lived until the month of May upon the 
island, the inhabitants began to prepare 
for the forthcoming Bergen trip. But a 
few days before the departure, a lady 
whose husband was chief ruler over these 
islands chanced to learn that strangers 
had come to Rést. She sent her chaplain 
with a twelve-oared boat to Master Qui- 
rini as the chief among them, and made 
him a present of sixty stockfish, three 
large round flat-breads of rye, and a cake, 
As she had heard rumors that the stran- 
gers had not been treated as they should 
have been by the inhabitants of the place, 
she sent him word that if he had the 
slightest cause for complaint he should 
speak frankly, so that everything could 
be made right before the departure of the 
strangers. At the same time the chaplain 
bore a command to the inhabitants that 
they should tender the castaways every 
service and treat them with proper polite- 
ness, and also convey them to Bergen. 

“Master Pietro Quirini thanked the 
lady most respectfully for her kindness, 
but could not do otherwise than confirm 
the innocence of his hosts, at the same 
time praising and commending their gen- 
tleness and hospitality towards himself. 
And as Quirini happened to have with 
him a rosary of southernwood which he 
had got at St. Jacob in Galicia, he sent it 
to the aforesaid lady as a gift, requesting 
that she pray to God for their successful 
journey back to their fatherland.” 
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Sr. Bracirra’s Hovse 1x Rome, Now Resrorep as a Hospice ror VisitInG SCANDINAVIANS 


Where St. Birgitta Lived in Rome 


By GunuitD BERGH 


LITTLE two-story house adjoin- 
Awe three even less pretentious 
dwellings, on the east facing what 

is now called the Piazza Farnese, on the 
south separated from the Tiber by a 
meadow: this was the retreat offered to 
St. Birgitta by her Roman friend, Fran- 
cesca Papazuri, when, in 1354, the 
Swedish pilgrim received notice to vacate 
the quarters she was then occupying in 
Rome. Here Birgitta had a home for 
nearly two decades; here she wrote the 
greater part of her Revelations, and here 
she died on the morning of July 23, 1373. 
For several years thereafter it was the 
residence of Birgitta’s daughter, Kate- 
tina. In 1383 the estate was given by 
Francesca Papazuri to the Vadstena con- 
vent, and it was decided that the building 


should be used as a hospice for Swedes 
visiting Rome. It served this purpose 
until 1568, when some Italian nuns moved 
into the house. In 1589 a new period 
began in the history of the little house. 
By this time Sweden had gone over en- 
tirely to Protestantism. It was now 
planned to use Domus S. Birgittae de 
Regno Sveciae, once again recognized as 
Swedish property, as a trump card in pro- 
paganda for winning the country back 
to the Catholic Church. As an actual fact, 
these ambitious plans resulted merely in 
a carelessly tended establishment housing 
a few poor Swedish converts, who had 
first been taken in hand by Sigismund, 
his sons, and Queen Christina. Some 
years after the death of Queen Christina 
—the last Swedish protector—the ad- 
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ministration of the house was turned over 
to the Birgitta monastery in Altemiinster 
in Bavaria. 

During the revolutionary years, 1798- 
99, the two Bavarian monks who at the 
time were in charge of the house fled. 
For a long time there had not been a 
single Swedish boarder, and so it came 
about that when the Pope returned to 
power in Rome, Birgitta’s historic home 
was declared ownerless property, and in 
1828 was given to the chapter connected 
with the Church of St. Mary in Traste- 
vere. 

Although it was rented out first to the 
Fathers of the Holy Cross, and later to 
the Carmelite nuns, the building re- 
mained in the possession of this chapter 
until the spring of 1931. At that time 
the propositions which had been put 
before three Popes by the Swedish-born 
Birgitta Abbess, Elisabeth Hesselblad, 
were granted: the Holy See bought St. 
Birgitta’s house, moved the Carmelite 


nuns to a new convent built especially fo; 
them, and returned to Birgitta’s “aa 
daughters” —that is to say, that branch 
of the Birgitta order which was reorgan- 
ized by the above-named Swedish Abbess 
in Rome about a quarter of a century 
ago—the “full and free use’ of the old 
Swedish property. 

Mother Elisabeth and her nuns have 
lived, during the last decade, in a villa 
on the outskirts of the city. About fif- 
teen of the sisters still live there, and the 
rest—fifteen or sixteen—moved _ last 
October into the house on the Piazza 
Farnese. 

Before they moved into the house, it 
had been renovated under the direction 
and at the expense of the Abbess, more 
thoroughly than ever before. The work 
was certainly necessary. The basements 
were full of water. The terrace roof was 
on the point of caving in. Most of the 
rooms in the building were uninhabitable 
because of the condition of the floors. 


Morner Exuisanetu in St. Katertna’s Room. Tue Fresco sy Patumsr Represents A MIRACLE 
Wrovent sy St. Karertna, Wno Mave THE INuNDATING Waters OF THE TipeR TuRN Back 
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Now all that is changed. The basements 
have been drained, and by means of mod- 
ern devices protected from future floods ; 
the house lies lower than the Tiber, hence 
the fear of new inundations. The roof and 
floors have been relaid. Water and heat- 
ing systems have been installed. The 
whole house has been painted and refur- 
nished. From an unsound, ramshackle 
habitation, smelling of mould and stag- 
nant water, Birgitta’s house has become 
a bright and healthful habitation, where 
everyone feels pleasantly at home from 
the first. 

One flight up are found the two rooms 
which were remodeled as chapels during 
the fifteenth century, in which St. Bir- 
gitta and St. Katerina lived during their 
sojourn in Rome. On the right is the 
daughter’s room, decorated by a few in- 
sipid frescoes by the little known Italian 
painter, Palumbi; on the left, the moth- 
er’s, with some beautiful paintings by 
Brandon, and built into the wall on one 
side of the room the table upon which 
the Revelations were written and on 
which the Saint drew her last breath— 
having been lifted up from the stone floor, 
which ordinarily was her resting place. 

Direct from the Piazza Farnese one 
steps into the church, dating back to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century: a 
narrow, one-nave edifice, with three 
altars, the ceiling and lintels bearing 
mottoes from Birgitta’s life; to the right 
of the entrance is the tomb of the convert, 
Count Nils Bjelke, and set into the floor 
is a portrait-stone in memory of one of 
the Vadstena convent’s last faithful men, 
the monk of the Order of St. Birgitta, 
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Laurentius Benedicti, of West Gothland 
ancestry, who died in Rome in 1523. 

For the rest, St. Birgitta’s house com- 
prises living accommodations. Sixteen 
guest-rooms fronting on the Piazza Far- 
nese and the Via Monserrato enable 
Mother Elisabeth to carry out the orig- 
inal purpose of the house—to serve as 
a hospice for visitors in Rome—although 
no longer limited only to Swedish Catho- 
lies, but open to all Scandinavians, of 
whatever religious creed. The rooms are 
small, but homelike; all heated, equipped 
with running hot and cold water, and 
convenient to bathrooms and large, sunny 
living-rooms. 

The part of the building occupied by 
the nuns is carefully separated from the 
guests’ quarters, and faces the two courts. 
It contains about twenty cells, a large 
refectory with a connecting large kitchen, 
and several light, practically furnished 
work rooms. Outside is a beautiful grape- 
vine-covered loggia. The outer courtyard 
is altogether bare, but the inner one, 
which is faced on the west by an English 
seminary, exactly as it was in Birgitta’s 
time, is relieved by a few trees and some 
enormous old grapevines. Especially in 
the late afternoon, when the west is 
gilded by Rome’s renowned sunset, the 
broad gallery which stretches the full 
length of both sides of this picturesque 
little yard is an exceptionally peaceful 
retreat. And it is there the nuns take a 
half-hour’s well earned recreation in the 
evening, while the whole terrace roof 
with its broad view, stretching even to 
the green slopes of Janiculum, is left 
free for the boarders. 




















































































































































































































HIS meeting, held in commemora- 
tion of the 294th anniversary of 
the Swedish settlements on the 
Delaware River, is indeed a proper time 
to recall to mind the deeds of heroism 
which those early settlers performed, 
their courage in facing the dangers and 
difficulties of a new and hostile country 
and their patience and endurance through 
so many and varied hardships. It should 
be a matter of pride for us their descen- 
dants—and some of their blood flows in 
my own veins also—to contemplate this 
honored past to which we are bound by 
intangible bonds of memory and affec- 
tion stretching back through the long 
years since their coming. Their example 
of hardihood and successful endeavor 
should point an apt lesson to us in these 
troubled times in which we are living. 
But I should not presume to talk to you 
of them or of their history. You are far 
better versed in it than I and to you it 
would be a thrice told story. Instead I 
must ask your indulgence for a few min- 
utes while I speak on a pertinent subject 
—Peace, and what Sweden has done 
to strengthen and maintain it for over 
a hundred years, often in the face of the 
bitterest provocation. 

The average American, knowing little 
of Swedish history, would doubtless be 
surprised to learn that Sweden has been 
involved in no war, great or small, since 
the end of the Napoleonic period, but has 
quietly and steadily pursued a constant 
course of development into one of the 
most civilized states of the modern world. 
Such surprise, would, however, not be 
altogether reprehensible, for the name 
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of Sweden does not necessarily conjure 
up peaceful connotations. 

War and rebellion fill many pages of 
Swedish history, and the story of 
Sweden’s struggle for the Baltic lands, 
and her subsequent embroilment in the 
European squabbles of the Middle Ages 
and the period of the Reformation, are 
part of the general history of the Con- 
tinent. The story of Charles the Twelfth’s 
invasion of Russia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and his encounters with Czar Peter 
the Great form an epic tale. The fame of 
Charles’ exploits rang across half of 
Europe, and echoes of that martial time 
still sound faintly in the ears of the peas- 
antry of Poland and the Russian borders, 
The unequal struggle was to end disas- 
trously at Poltava in 1709, and Charles 
was killed at the siege of Fredrikshall in 
Norway after a brief return to his own 
country. An empire had been lost during 
his short reign, but the valor of the 
Swedish arms had become a_ byword. 
Never again, however, was Sweden to 
intervene decisively in the affairs of the 
Continent, although the general upheaval 
of the Napoleonic Wars caused her to 
form shifting alliances, and Finland was 
lost to Russia during a short campaign 
in 1808. Not only Finland but the Aland 
islands and parts of the Northern prov- 
inces were lost also. The bonds of six hun- 
dred years were severed. 

It is probable that the expedient of 
electing the French Marshal Bernadotte 
heir to the decrepit and childless king, 
Charles XIII, saved Sweden further 
humiliation, and in this foreign soldier 
the country found a strong leader at 4 
critical time. A soldier and man of action, 
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Bernadotte guided the nation through the 
maze of political intrigue marking the 
end of the Napoleonic Era and forced 
Denmark to cede Norway to Sweden by 
the Treaty of Kiel in 1814. The Nor- 
wegians deeply resented the high-handed 
manner in which their allegiance had 
been disposed of, but the Convention of 
Moss declared the union to be a personal 
one vested in the Swedish king, who 
agreed to summon the Norwegian parlia- 
ment and to guarantee the constitution. 

Since the signing of that convention, 
Sweden has been at peace with all nations. 
For one hundred and eighteen years 
Sweden has been free to develop her nat- 
ural resources, her political and social 
institutions, her national culture, and the 
welfare of her people without waging a 
war of either defense or aggression. Five 
generations of Swedes have grown up 
unburdened by the crushing debts of 
wars, free from the onus of conquest or 
the humiliation of defeat, with fields un- 
ravaged and towns and cities spared the 
horrors of bombardment and destruction. 
It is an enviable record, but to say that it 
has been achieved without difficulty and 
danger would be false. Several times in this 
period Sweden has stood at the parting 
of ways, and only patience and forbear- 
ance and the greatest skill on the part of 
her rulers and statesmen have prevented 
war—this and the sound common sense of 
the Swedish people. 

Under Carl Johan and his successors 
in the nineteenth century Sweden took 
little part in the councils of Europe. The 
repercussions of the revolutions of 1848 
were dimly heard in the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Nevertheless, reform was in 
the air, and the century rounded itself 
out with a general liberalization of exist- 
ing political institutions. It was the era 
of the industrial revolution, and in an 
farnest endeavor to adjust her popula- 
tion to the new world economy Sweden 
cultivated the arts of peace. Serious prob- 
lems of external diplomacy were to wait 


until after the turn of the century; in the 
meantime the whole pageant of the Vic- 
torian age passed with ever new wonders 
unfolding, and the golden glow of autumn 
hung over Europe. To many it seemed 
as though it would last—as though a new 
stability of civilization had been arrived 
at. Alas, it was not to be so. There were 
already portents in the sky. 

The long calm was broken before Oscar 
II died in 1907, and the first quarter of 
the twentieth century saw three crises, 
all of which might well have led to war. 
The Treaty of Kiel, by which the King 
of Denmark had perforce ceded Norway 
to Sweden, had always been a thorn in 
the side of the Norwegians. They had not 
been consulted in the transaction and 
had made immediate and vigorous pro- 
tests. Sweden had recognized the Nor- 
wegian Constitution, saving certain 
clauses incompatible with the Union, but 
the agitation for a closer union between 
the three Northern kingdoms, called 
Scandinavianism, which flourished during 
the middle of the nineteenth century, was 
never really strong enough to overcome 
the growing consciousness of nationalism 
in Norway—a consciousness which was 
nourished by the many brilliant authors 
whom the country was producing. The 
question of the joint diplomatic service, 
and the determination of the Storthing 
to abolish the office of Governor of Nor- 
way led to constant friction between that 
body and the Swedish Government. The 
proportion of the expenses of the military 
establishment to be borne by Norway was 
also the cause of bitter argument. By 1902 
the differences had become so acute that 
it was found necessary to appoint a com- 
mission to study the advisability of 
establishing separate Consular services. 
Neither side was willing to make the 
necessary concessions, and the negotia- 
tions arrived at a futile conclusion. In 
the meantime agitation for the severance 
of the Union had reached fever heat in 
Norway. The Norwegians refused to 
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enter into new discussions until the sepa- 
rate Consular service was granted, and in 
the meantime procured a large foreign 
loan. Feeling was running high, and when 
the Storthing voted the appointment of 
Norwegian consuls and to all intents and 
purposes set aside the veto power of the 
Crown, bitter resentment flamed in Swe- 
den. The Norwegian ministers resigned, 
and the King was powerless to appoint 
successors. The Storthing grasped this 
opportunity and declared that, since the 
King was unable to perform his functions 
as King of Norway, the Union was at an 
end. The two kingdoms were on the brink 
of fratricidal war in the summer of 1905. 
King Oscar was resolved, however, that 
the motto of his reign “The welfare of 
the brother peoples” should not be sullied, 
and he refused to make an aggressive 
move or to order mobilization. His atti- 
tude had a calming effect, and when par- 
liament met in extraordinary session a 
special committee to negotiate the Swe- 
dish terms for separation was appointed. 

The peace conference met at Karlstad 
in a most unfavorable atmosphere, for 
the Tangier crisis had but recently oc- 
curred in Morocco, and all Europe was 
on edge. War in the North would in all 
likelihood have been the spark of a Euro- 
pean conflagration. Complicating factors 
were Germany’s supposed support of 
Sweden and the evident sympathy of 
Denmark and England for Norway. 

In such an atmosphere and at such a 
time the plenipotentiaries sat down be- 
hind closed doors in the little Varmland 
city to hammer out an agreement. One 
hasty act, one display of temper, might 
have spoiled all and resulted in a war 
which would have stayed the progress 
of the two countries for years. Happily it 
was not to be so; a satisfactory agreement 
was arrived at in September 1905, which 
was ratified by the Riksdag which also 
abrogated the act of Union, after which 
the King abdicated the Norwegian crown. 
By the treaty the border was demilitar- 
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ized, and the troops which had been 
moved by both sides marched home; the 
Swedish fleet withdrew to home waters, 
The arbitration of every important ques- 
tion was arranged, and peace with honor 
was assured. It was a triumph. Two 
proud peoples moved by real grievances 
and growing mutual distrust had stood on 
the brink of war—only to realize the 
utter folly of settlement by force. Then, 
with a reasonableness seldom exhibited 
by nations, they decided to sit down and 
talk the matter over calmly, to effect a 
compromise by pacific means. 

It is far from my intention to pass on 
the merits of a controversy in which the 
question of right or wrong is a relative 
matter. I can only express admiration for 
the method by which Sweden effected a 
peaceful settlement and the regret that 
Europe did not profit by so recent and 
pertinent an example. 

Only nine years were to elapse before 
Sweden faced a second crisis of equal 
magnitude when the Great War broke out 
in August 1914 involving all the major 
European powers. The sentiment in the 
country appeared to be almost unanimously 
for a strict neutrality, but the difficulties 
of this attitude, appreciated at the outset, 
were to become increasingly onerous. It 
was fortunate that an adequate system 
of national defense had been embarked 
upon after the Norwegian separation, and 
this was to stand Sweden in good stead— 
without it she would have been unable to 
insist upon the neutrality which was her 
only possible course. Her position was 4 
crucial one—guarding with Denmark the 
entrances to the Baltic, with the over- 
powering menace of Russia at her rear 
and Germany on her flank. 

The fear of Russia had long been in- 
grained in Sweden. The series of wars 
which had resulted in the loss of her pos 
sessions on the southern shore of the 
Baltic, and finally the loss of Finland, 
had made her fully aware of the dangers 
involved in Russia’s consistent policy of 
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obtaining territory bordering on warmer 
seas, of ever pushing towards ice-free 
ports. One half of Sweden’s territory had 
been lost in wars with Russia—small 
wonder then that she viewed the prepara- 
tions of her immensely powerful neighbor 
with the greatest alarm. Nor could Swe- 
dish sympathies be unreservedly on the 
side of the Allied powers as long as Rus- 
sia formed one of the dominant partners. 
There was a traditional friendship be- 
tween Sweden and France, cemented by 
a mutual cultural appreciation, and by the 
origin of the Royal House itself. On the 
other hand, many ties bound Sweden to 
Germany. It was to that country that 
Sweden owed much in the realms of theo- 
logical and scientific thought; Germany 
was next to England her best commercial 
customer; to Germany the Swedish Court 
end upper classes were closely connected 
by near relationships. A small, but ex- 
tremely vocal party clamored for Swe- 
den’s entrance into the conflict on the side 
of the Central powers. But the vast ma- 
jority of the Swedish people desired noth- 
ing but peace, and to this the government 
was to cling through all the perils of a 
difficult neutrality. 5 

The War was not a fortnight old before 
every precaution was taken by the 
Swedish Government. Guards were placed 
on public buildings and bridges and at 
strategic points on the coast; inventories 
of all commodities were taken and a mor- 
atorium law passed. On August 8 it was 
announced in the Riksdag that a solemn 
agreement had been entered into with 
Norway that no hostile action would be 
taken by either country against the other. 
Late in 1914 the historic meeting of the 
three Scandinavian kings took place at 
Malmé. The conference had more sig- 
nificance as a friendly gesture than as a 
Political one, but it brought the deter- 
mination of the Scandinavian countries 
to maintain their neutrality and integrity 
to the attention of a world in arms. The 
meeting was arranged at the instance of 


King Gustav and was followed by others, 
the most notable at Oslo in 1917 when for 
the first time since the separation a 
Swedish king visited Norway. 

As the war progressed the hazards for 
Sweden increased. The rights of neutrals, 
as laid down in the Declaration of Paris 
of 1856 and subsequent pacts made at 
The Hague and London were constantly 
violated by the belligerents. The Swedish 
Government stood firmly on its rights 
and protested the censorship of the mails 
and the seizure of non-contraband car- 
goes chiefly on the part of the Allies. 
These protests made Sweden appear to be 
pro-German in the eyes of the Entente 
governments, although no discrimination 
was shown when Germany infringed the 
laws of neutrality and equally stern pro- 
tests were made. It was a period of mad 
unreason, and Sweden’s insistence on legal 
procedure and her calm adherence to the 
solemn compacts to which all the powers 
had subscribed were misunderstood by 
peoples inflamed by hatred and fighting 
for their very existence. By 1917 it 
seemed as though Sweden, along with 
other smaller nations of Europe which 
had clung to their neutrality, would be 
forced into the conflict. 

The unfortunate though unwitting 
transmission of a message from Luxberg, 
German chargé d'affaires in the Argen- 
tine, through the Swedish Legation to the 
German Foreign Office nearly caused a 
rupture with the Allies. The message gave 
the position of certain Allied ships which 
were to be sunk without trace (spurlos 
versenkt). 

The conciliatory powers of the Swedish 
Government were strained to the utmost 
in making an explanation. Although it 
was soon satisfactorily proven that the 


message had been sent without knowledge 
of its content by the Swedes, and in 


authorized fashion, the explanation 
seemed a thin one to the Entente. The 
fact was that the Germans had abused 
the trust reposed in them in sending such 
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a message via neutral channels. Galling 
restrictions were placed on Swedish com- 
merce by the Allies, while mines, tor- 
pedoes and submarines took a tragic toll 
among sailors and shipping. The situa- 
tion became increasingly desperate, and 
the winter of 1917-1918 found many 
faced with starvation because of the im- 
possibility of importing sufficient foreign 
food. A strict system of rationing was 
imposed on the entire population. 

A solution was imperative and a new 
Government handled the delicate situa- 
tion by making an agreement with the 
Allies which placed Swedish shipping at 
their disposal for the right to import 
food. To placate Germany was equally 
necessary and equally delicate negotia- 
tions were carried out in Berlin. I have 
cited these facts to bring out forcibly the 
innumerable perils and difficulties beset- 
ting Sweden as a neutral country. In Nor- 
way the English influence had always 
been dominant. Denmark—fearing a repe- 
tition of the German aggression of pre- 
vious wars—dared do nothing to incite it 
again. But Sweden honestly wished to 
keep a strict neutrality, and her success 
in so doing was a triumph of the will to 
peace. Her Government was moved by 
neither threats nor persuasions, but stood 
firmly for its rights and often gained its 
points. Where acquiescence was the only 
choice, it was made with dignified pro- 
tests. In the end Sweden won the respect 
of all concerned—indeed the envy of the 
smaller nations which, lured on by greed 
for territorial aggrandizement, had joined 
one of the conflicting alliances, only to 
find their finances shattered, bitter racial 
hatreds reopened over the redrawn bor- 
ders, and little glory as compensation. 
The large nations also have realized too 
late that an end of bloodshed only marks 
the beginning of many resulting and in- 
tensified problems ; that wars do not settle 
anything which a conference of the liti- 
gants could not have settled around a 
conference table; that all the horrors and 
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the suffering, that all the injuries to the 
human spirit are for the most part en- 
dured in vain and future generations are 
burdened with a weight of debt and a 
bondage which can scarcely be alleviated 
by all the ingenuity of the bankers and 
politicians of the civilized world. Troubles 
enough came to Sweden as the result of 
the quarrels of others, but at least she 


was spared the cruel necessity of seeing 


the youth of a generation destroyed on 
the battlefield ; she has been spared a dec- 
ade of recrimination and hatred which 
has left an indelible mark on the course 
of our civilization. Today she is able to 
face the vast difficulties of the present 
with the nation intact and a confidence 
born of self-knowledge, self-restraint, and 
self-valuation. 

It was a marvel of diplomatic skill on 
the part of the Swedish Government 
which prevented Sweden from being 
drawn into the maelstrom of the war, but 
it was only possible because the Swedish 
people were determined to keep the peace, 
to defend their shores against violation, 
to preserve their inalienable right to neu- 
trality. May I emphasize again my feel- 
ing that this will to peace evinced by the 
Swedish people had much to do with their 
ability to keep the peace—that it is the 
audible voice of the people which is the 
ultimate in such decisions. 

The Armistice brought the greatest re- 
lief to the North and was welcomed with 
thanksgiving. The breaking point had 
been near many times, but peace had been 
maintained with honor. No more could 
have been asked. 

The breathing spell was to be brief 
before a third crisis vitally affecting 
Sweden appeared on the horizon, a crisis 
over which most nations would have 
fought without hesitation. The Aland 
islands, lying in the Baltic between Fin- 
land and the Swedish mainland, were 
Swedish by race and language. In all 
justice they should have been Swedish 
territory. The pledge which Russia had 
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given at Paris in 1856 never to fortify 
these islands went the way of similar 
scraps of paper, and huge fortifications 
were erected at the outset of the World 
War. The feeling in Sweden was com- 
parable to what would have been felt in 
England had the Germans captured the 
channel ports. Protests at the violation of 
the Treaty of 1856 availed nothing until 
the fall of the Imperial Régime in Rus- 
sia, but negotiations with the Bolsheviks 
were more successful, and late in 1919 
the Aland forts were demolished. Another 
sigh of relief went up from the country. 
But all was not well. 

The new Finnish Republic which 
Sweden had recognized with enthusiasm 
was visited by a Bolshevist revolt, and 
the Government practically overthrown. 
Just before this outbreak the inhabitants 
of the Aland islands had voted to unite 
with Sweden by a large majority, moved 
by the feeling of self-determination then 
so current. The Swedes wished quite nat- 
urally to gain the islands, but the Finns 
bitterly opposed making the concession. 
The Finnish revolt afforded the Con- 
servatives in Sweden the opportunity to 
demand vociferously immediate occupa- 
tion of the islands. With characteristic 
caution, however, the Government refused 
to do so or to intervene in Finnish affairs. 
It had no desire to embroil the country 
with Russia and to bring on a war. The 
Government withstood a wave of intense 
unpopularity, for it was felt quite gener- 
ally that the islands in all justice be- 
longed to Sweden and that the wish of the 
inhabitants had been clearly expressed 
in the matter. Peaceful counsels prevailed 
in the end, and the question of sover- 
eignty in the islands was submitted to 
the League of Nations for decision. The 
League appointed a Committee of three 
men to examine the matter from every 
angle, and the award was finally made to 
Finland on grounds which seemed illogical 
and unfair to Sweden, but the decision 
was accepted with good grace. There 


was some consolation in the fact that the 
neutrality of the islands was reaffirmed, 
and the islanders guaranteed protection 
of their rights to speak Swedish and to 
exercise local self-government. So the 
third of the great crises passed into his- 
tory without one drop of blood spilled, 
without one gun fired by Swedish soldiery. 

I have described these events at some 
length and in some detail because the 
peaceful solution which Sweden arrived 
at in each one is something which cannot 
be impressed too much or too often on 
those who control national destinies. The 
Norwegian separation of 1905, the diffi- 
culties and dangers of neutrality in 1914, 
the question of the Aland islands in 1919 
—all were events in which the least mis- 
step would have meant war. It is to the 
everlasting honor of Sweden that no 
patriotic clamor, no bombastic utterances, 
no false talk of national honor, were 
allowed to obscure the real merits and 
actualities of each situation. Honor is due 
the Swedish statesmen who saw that a 
friendly and happy Norway was of far 
more value to Sweden than were the tenu- 
ous bonds uniting the two countries— 
bonds so galling to Norway that they 
could only have been fastened by force; 
who foresaw that intimidation to depart 
from neutrality in 1914 by either group 
of belligerents would result in disaster 
for Sweden and who in the face of insu- 
perable odds kept that neutrality; who 
submitted the question of the Aland 
islands to the League of Nations and 
abided by an unfavorable and unjust de- 
cision rather than cause a new conflict. 
Honor is due the Swedish people for their 
patience and steadfastness and for their 
will to peace. 

All those unhappy days are now past, 
and although Sweden with the rest of the 
world must face the trials of this pro- 
tracted aftermath, she is in a far happier 
position than the states which were par- 
ties to the World War. Having weathered 
the crises of the first quarter of the cen- 
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tury, it is reasonable to suppose that she 
will weather those which are to come. 
Meanwhile advocates of peace within and 
without the Government have not been 
idle, and it is fitting that some of their 
efforts should be mentioned in brief. F ore- 
most in the Peace Movement for many 
years was the late primate of Sweden, 
Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, whose 
gentle determination was both winning 
and effective. He was a churchman in the 
best sense of the word. He was a Euro- 
pean and an internationalist in the 
breadth of his sympathy. It was his per- 
suasive personality which made the Ecu- 
menical assembly, held at Stockholm in 
1925, a success. No such gathering of the 
churchmen of the world had been held 
since the Council of Nicea in a.p. 325. 
His recent death was an irreparable loss 
to the Peace Movement. 

To another Swede, whose fame and 
fortune were founded with a strange per- 
versity on the invention of high explo- 
sives, we are indebted for the publicity 
which workers in the cause of peace have 
received of late years. Recognition of 
such leaders has come in the award of 
the Peace Prizes left by Alfred Nobel 
and administered by the Storthing of 
Norway. To several compatriots of our 
own the Peace Prize has come as an honor 
and an incentive to renewed zeal. In in- 
formed circles it is recognized that Alfred 
Nobel was in advance of his time, for he 
foresaw that disarmament would come 
slowly, and he concentrated his influence 
on obtaining agreements to arbitrate in- 
ternational disputes rather than to achieve 
the impossible in abolishing armies. 

The ideas of Alfred Nobel have been 
carried out by the Swedish Government 
and pacts of arbitration and negotiation 
have been made with nearly every civil- 
ized country, so that today it would be 
nearly impossible for Sweden to embark 
upon a war unless the other party broke 
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the pact. All would be settled in confer- 
ences, with the enormous advantage that 
inflamed public opinion would have time 
to die down and no hasty or ill-formed 
decisions could be made. 

In conclusion I must say that I feel 
Sweden is a model nation both in having 
maintained peace for a long period—what 
other country can point to an equal record 
of 118 years?—and in making strenuous 
and continuous efforts to leave no loop- 
hole through which war can enter in. She 
has achieved this only by dint of watch- 
fulness on the part of her public men and 
her Government and by the active cooper- 
ation of the majority of the Swedish 
people. 

To us as to the rest of the world Sweden 
points a significant lesson, a living exam- 
ple of what an ancient commonwealth 
with a long fighting tradition may do 
when united in a great cause. 

There are no good wars. There have 
been few wars which have even accon- 
plished the objects for which they were 
fought. From a material and spiritual 
point of view they are rarely satisfac- 
tory. Perhaps you do not agree with me. 
Then let me make a suggestion. Visit the 
villages of Europe, visit the cottages of 
England and France, of Italy or of Rus- 
sia, where scarcely a household has not 
lost a member in battle. I venture to say 
you will become convinced if in no other 
way. 

When I have seen these solemn remind- 
ers of the recent past I have often found 
the words of an old song running in my 
head—‘“Where are the lads of the vil 
lage?’ Where are they indeed? But in 
Sweden they are there and likely to re 
main until they die decent deaths in their 
own beds. Is not the whole question of 
peace a very simple one, if an answer 
can be given to that question, “Where are 
the lads of the village?” 
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| The eviction of the so- 

called bonus army from gov- 

ernment property in Wash- 
ington, on July 27, was followed by a 
statement from President Hoover who 
declared that ‘“‘these buildings are on sites 
where government construction is in prog- 
ress, and their demolition was necessary 
in order to extend employment in the Dis- 
trict, and to carry forward the govern- 
ment’s construction program.” The Presi- 
dent added that an “examination of a 
large number of names discloses the fact 
that a considerable part of those remain- 
ing are not veterans. Many are Commu- 
nists and persons with criminal records.” 
The calling out of troops by the Presi- 
dent followed the appeal of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to the 
effect that the police were unable to cope 
with the situation. {| The main part of 
the bonus army retired to Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, where Mayor Eddie Mc- 
Closkey, after assigning the ex-service 
men temporary quarters in one of the 
parks, later applied to Governor Pinchot 
for supplies with which to feed the men 
and their families. As for the establish- 
ment of another camp near Waterbury, 
Maryland, Governor Ritchie declared this 
to be impracticable. The land was donated 
to Walter W. Waters, leader of the bonus 
seekers, by Mrs. Maude Edgell. {1 Sen- 
ator McKellar, of Tennessee, issued the 
statement that he would demand a Sen- 
atorial investigation of the bonus army 
eviction as soon as Congress meets in De- 
cember. If there was any real riot, Sen- 
ator McKellar declared, “it was created 
by the Army, and not by the ex-service 
men. I shall insist that the blame be 
Placed upon those who were responsible 
for the miserable affair. There was no 
situation with the ex-service men that Gen- 
eral Glassford and the police could not 


have handled with ease.” { On July 21, 
the President signed the $2,122,000,000 
relief bill which authorizes the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to expand 
its capitalization by $1,800,000,000 for 
use in loans to self-sustaining construc- 
tion projects of a public character, and to 
State governments for the relief of the 
unemployed. In addition to the relief 
bill, the President signed the bill making 
it possible for World War ex-service men 
to borrow immediately upon their bonus 
certificates in those cases where they 
would have been obliged to wait two 
vears. The rate of interest on the bonus 
loans was reduced from 414 per cent to 
314 per cent. { The agreement signed be- 
tween the United States and Canada with 
regard to the St. Lawrence waterway is 
a plan for deep-water navigation from 
the head of the Great Lakes to the sea, 
which means that the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie, the new Welland Canal around 
Niagara Falls, the channel improvements 
in the upper St. Lawrence River, and the 
power and canal improvements in all- 
Canadian territory lower down, are all 
parts of the whole. The cost of the entire 
project is put at $850,000,000. Canada 
has already invested $120,000,000 in the 
new Welland Canal alone. Governor 
Roosevelt wants to keep the portion allo- 
cated to power as low as possible, so as to 
enable him to fulfill his promises of 
cheaper power to the people of New 
York. {i As the time nears for the voters 
to express their choice for the next Presi- 
dent, the two major parties are putting 
their campaign managers and forces in 
the field in earnest. Besides the Hoover- 
Curtis ticket and the Democratic com- 
bination of Governor Roosevelt and 
Speaker Garner there are representatives 
of lesser groups: Norman Thomas, the 
Socialist nominee, and Representative 
William D. Upshaw, of Georgia, who has 
been nominated for the Presidency by 
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the Prohibition Party. Efforts to have 
Senator William A. Borah of Idaho lead 
the Prohibitionists in the coming election 
were unsuccessful. {1 Vice-President Cur- 
tis opened the tenth Olympic games at 
Los Angeles in the presence of more than 
one hundred thousand spectators. The 
modern counterpart of the most famous 
of Pan-Hellenic festivals took place in the 
finest arena as yet constructed in any 
country for the holding of these quadren- 
nial games. The last Olympic games 
were held in Amsterdam in 1928. {1 At 
the twelfth annual session of the Institute 
of Politics at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, the opening address 
was made by Dr. Inazo Nitobe, of the 
House of Peers, Japan, and of the Im- 
perial Academy of Tokio. Dr. Nitobe was 
introduced by President Harry A. Gar- 
field, of Williams College, who is also the 
chairman of the Institute. He spoke on 
Japan’s policy in Manchuria, to which 
Dr. T. Z. Koo, of China, replied and out- 
lined the Chinese political situation. 
Speaking of the League of Nations Dr. 
Nitobe said that he hoped his country 
would stay in the League, which he con- 
sidered to be “the greatest organ of inter- 
national cooperation as yet devised by 
man,’ and he hoped further that the 
United States could see its way to join 
the League. { The United States on 
August 2 accepted the invitation of Great 
Britain to participate in a world move- 
ment toward the revival of business. It 
is the understanding that war debts, 
German reparations, and specific tariff 
rates, as distinguished from a “tariff 
policy,” are to be banned from the con- 
ference agenda. At the time of the accept- 
ance of the invitation no day or place was 
set for this international gathering. { The 
American government took the lead on 
August 2 in trying to effect a settlement 
between Bolivia and Paraguay over the 
disputed Gran Chaco territory by asking 
the other Latin American nations to join 
in bringing pressure to bear on the two 
South American countries. 
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i} SWEDEN 


{1 Recovering from the first 
shock of the Kreuger failure, 
Sweden has been taking 
stock of the possible economic repercus- 
sions and has found that, though the 
losses will be heavy, they are not over- 
whelming and in comparison with the ray- 
ages of the world-wide depression and w- 
employment are fairly small in extent, 
if dramatic in form. Thus only 2.5 per 
cent of Sweden’s industrial workers were 
employed in Kreuger industries, and the 
match factories have not been closed. 
Though originating in Sweden, Kreuger’s 
financial operations were international, 
The subject was touched upon by Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf at the opening of 
the 15th annual Trade Fair in Gothen- 
burg on May 23, when, as usual, about 
600 manufacturers showed their wares. 
“The recent collapse of a great interna- 
tional enterprise, with a Swedish origin,” 
he said, “is undoubtedly a hard blow, 
which for various reasons has set a deep 
mark in the visage of 1932. We must not, 
however, let our faith in ourselves and 
our country’s future be blasted by even 
the hardest misfortunes. It is easy to 
allow a disaster, which is on every tongue 
and daily debated in public, to assume 
proportions far beyond the actual situa- 
tion. It is a fact that the Swedish match 
and telephone industries, directly affected 
by the Kreuger crisis, employ only 2.5 
per cent of our industrial workers and of 
Sweden’s annual national income, esti- 
mated at five billion kronor, the revenue 
from the stocks and bonds of the com- 
bined Kreuger companies, or about 
43,500,000 kronor, constitute only bout 
two-thirds of one per cent. I may there- 
fore say that it is an entirely different set 
of causes which have created and com 
tinue to create our current economic difi- 
culties.” { A similar interpretation was 
previously made by Professor Eli Heek- 
sher of the Stockholm University in a0 
address before the Swedish Political 
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Economy Society in Stockholm. He esti- 
mated that about 30 per cent of the Kreu- 
ger & Toll stock and 40 per cent of the 
Swedish Match Company stock, was 
owned by Swedes. These securities are 
now regarded by the Kreuger & Toll in- 
yestigators as of practically no value, 
and many investors will suffer losses. 
On the other hand, Sweden’s previous 
export of capital will almost disappear. 
By some observers Kreuger had been com- 
pared to a financial vacuum cleaner, suck- 
ing wherever possible the liquid capital 
outof Sweden, presumably for the support 
of his stocks on foreign exchanges. This 
will now stop. While Kreuger spread his 
control over the match industries of the 
world, he did not develop the match pro- 
duction within Sweden itself. In order to 
overcome the high tariffs imposed after 
the War, he bought or built factories with- 
in each country. Consequently Swedish 
match factories employed only about 
6,000 people in 1929 and 1930, or hardly 
one and a quarter per cent of the coun- 
try’s industrial workers. Since then two 
or three of the smaller plants have been 
closed. The condition of the L. M. Erics- 
son Telephone Company has been found 
to be much better than that of the match 
concerns and, according to the investi- 
gating committee, its stock still has con- 
siderable value. The Boliden mine, which 
is now under government control, has 
been investigated by a special committee 
of mining and geology experts and their 
report to Finance Minister Felix Hamrin 
is that it is worth considerably more than 
the sum advanced by the Government 
against its shares. {| A revision of the 
Swedish banking law so as to forestall 
crises, such as that now provoked by the 
Kreuger debacle, has been proposed to the 
Government by the Riksdag, and Min- 
ister of Finance Hamrin was authorized 
by the King’s Council to appoint a com- 
mittee of five experts to make recommen- 
dations in time for the next session of the 
Riksdag. Bank failures have been rela- 
tively rare in Sweden, and for many years 


no depositor’s money has been lost, but 
in order to maintain the liquidity of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget which 
had advanced credits to the late Ivar 
Kreuger, the Government recently had 
to take over some of its commitments. A 
closing of the bank would have occasioned 
much unemployment and general business 
distress. {| A German princess, Sibylle, 
of the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, will 
become Sweden’s future queen. Her be- 
trothal to Prince Gustaf Adolf, oldest son 
of the Swedish Crown Prince, and heir 
apparent to the throne, was announced in 
the city of Coburg on June 16. The young 
couple met for the first time in London 
last year where they both attended the 
wedding of Lady May Cambridge and 
Captain Abel Smith. More recently the 
princess made a visit to Stockholm as the 
guest of Princess Ingrid, only sister of 
the prince. The princess has had a 
democratic bringing up; she is versed in 
the arts of cooking and home-making, has 
a flair for languages, and has traveled 
extensively. Prince Gustaf Adolf is re- 
garded as the most popular of the younger 
members of the Swedish royal family. 
Simple and straightforward in manners, 
devoted to his duties and intensely inter- 
ested in sports and athletics, the future 
king has long been looked upon with 
affection and sympathy by the Swedes. 
His especial prowess is horseback riding, 
in which he displays not only great dar- 
ing but consummate skill. After the mar- 
riage, which will take place this fall in 
Coburg, the young couple will make their 
home in the small royal palace of Haga, 
in the outskirts of Stockholm. {1 The 
300th anniversary of the death in battle 
at Liitzen of the Swedish hero king, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, will be commemorated 
throughout Sweden and Germany this 
year. An elaborate program has been 
planned for the next five months, includ- 
ing memorial services and several exhibi- 
tions. Of the latter, the most important 
was opened in Stockholm on July 7 by 
Prince Gustaf Adolf. {| The George East- 
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man million dollar donation to the City 
of Stockholm fora children’s dental clinic, 
originally worth about three and three- 
quarters million kronor, has risen in value 
due to the present rate of exchange to 
about five million three hundred and forty 
thousand kronor, the Stockholm commit- 
tee reports. It therefore recommends that 
construction of the clinic be started im- 
mediately. Of Stockholm’s 69,000 school 
children between the ages of three and 
fifteen, probably some 20,000 a year will 
be treated at the clinic. Many public 
schools are already equipped with dental 
surgery departments. {| The memorial 
fund collected in Sweden in honor of the 
late Nathan Séderblom, Archbishop of 
Sweden, will reach more than 75,000 
kronor, the treasurer has announced. A 
committee, headed by the present Arch- 
bishop, the Right Rev. Erling Eidem, 
will decide how the money shall be used. 


5] NORWAY 


1 
ye {1A few weeks before the 
. controversy between Nor- 
meee way and Denmark over the 
sovereignty of East Greenland was sched- 
uled for the International Court at The 
Hague, a new controversy was provoked 
when the Norwegian Government on July 
12 decided to occupy a strip of the 
coast of southeastern Greenland, between 
latitudes 63° 40’ and 60° 30’. Helge Ing- 
stad, lawyer and author, was constituted 
in the capacity of district judge in the 
new territory. The new bone of contention 
brought on a deluge of comments in the 
press of Norway and, probably for the 
first time in the history of the land, the 
newspapers were unanimously in accord 
with the Government. Norway immedi- 
ately declared itself willing to have the 
dispute settled by the International 
Court, asking an injunction against Den- 
mark in the newly occupied territory. The 
International Court, according to a press 
dispatch of August 3, rejected Norway’s 
application for a temporary injunction 
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against Denmark. {1 To understand the 
motive back of the Norwegian Govern. 
ment’s latest occupation, it is necessary 
to present the official Communiqué issued 
at the time of the occupation: “The oceu- 
pation is a defensive measure on behalf 
of Norway, a step which Norway is forced 
to take after police powers have been 
conferred by Denmark on her expeditions 
to East Greenland this year. The Danish 
State has since 1814 had a trading mo- 
nopoly in West Greenland. In later years 
Danish authorities have also tried to close 
this country to foreigners and thus pre- 
vent whalers and fishermen working in 
the open sea from calling at Greenland 
ports in order to get a water supply for 
their steam engines or to make repairs. 
In 1921 Denmark proclaimed that the 
whole of Greenland and the uninhabited 
No Man’s Land on the east coast of the 
continent were to be closed to foreigners. 
According to information in the Danish 
press, new Danish expeditions will be 
sent to East Greenland this summer, one 
led by Knud Rasmussen, to the coast 
between Cape Farewell and Angmagsalik, 
another, led by Ejnar Mikkelsen, to the 
coast between Angmagsalik and Scoresby 
Sound. Leaders of these expeditions will 
receive general police authority, conse- 
quently authority over Norwegian cit- 
izens who have settled and are earning 
their living in these regions. With the 
exception of Angmagsalik, there have in 
recent times been no Eskimos in the whole 
of East Greenland. In 1925 and 1927 
the Danish Government transferred about 
100 Eskimos (Greenlanders) to Scoresby 
Sound, a step in which Denmark had 
been authorized by the East Greenland 
treaty with Norway of 1924. Denmark 
is now planning to transfer Eskimos to 
southeastern Greenland, where Norwe- 
gians have carried on sealing along the 
coast since 1870 and where two Norwe- 
gian expeditions since last year have 
constructed about thirty houses and car 
ried on salmon fishing and capturing of 
fur-bearing animals. In this way Der 
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mark is attempting to obtain sovereignty 
over the rest of East Greenland before 
a decision of The Hague Court. If this 


attempt succeeds, Denmark will also 
probably try to close East Greenland to 
Norwegians as soon as the Greenland 
Treaty of 1924 expires, that is, in 1944. 
The forced transfer of Eskimos is prob- 
ably to serve as a pretext for this step, 
the Danish Government then being able 
to accuse the Norwegians of taking a 
livelihood from the children of the coun- 
try. Against these Danish attempts, Nor- 
way has only one efficient means of de- 
fense, namely to occupy this No Man’s 
Land. This is the only way in which Nor- 
way can protect its citizens. It is not, of 
course, the intention of Norway to close 
territories over which it is now claiming 
sovereignty. Norway is, of course, willing 
to have a dispute regarding this new 
occupation settled by the International 
Court.” {While The Hague Court has 
tejected Norway’s application for a tem- 
porary injunction against Denmark’s 


using Danish police authority in the part 
of Greenland lastly occupied by Norway, 
there remains to be given a decision in 
the case growing out of the 1931 seizure. 
So far the Norwegian Government has not 
voiced any dissatisfaction with the find- 
ings of the International Court. When the 
news of the first decision reached Nor- 
way, Foreign Minister Braadland was 
quoted as saying: Norway has obtained 
what it wanted. The finding of the Court 
is not final. It was expressly stated by the 
Court, that the Court reserved its right 
to pass on the question at a later date, if 
necessary. {| About fifty delegates from 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and Norway 
attended the twentieth Interparliamen- 
tary meeting in Oslo in July. Former 
Premier J. L. Mowinckel opened the 
meeting with an address on the attitude 
of the Northern countries with regard 
to international economic cooperation. 
The crisis in America cast a dark shadow 
across the whole of Europe in the fall 
of 1930, Mr. Mowinckel said, and the 
departure of Great Britain from the gold 
standard was the crowning manifestation 
of the international commercial-political 
crisis. The Northern countries were there- 
by also compelled to abandon the gold 
standard, despite the fact that their 
krone had in reality been established. 
Mr. Mowinckel went on to say that he 
would like to see a restoration of the 
committees comprising the Northern 
countries, and that these committees be 
supplemented by representatives from 
Holland, Belgium, Finland, and Iceland. 
The following resolution moved by Mr. 
Mowinckel was carried unanimously: 
Members of the governments and Nation- 
al Assemblies of Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Iceland, and Norway declare that: 
We fully associate ourselves with the 
Communiqué submitted from Lausanne 
by the six ministers for Foreign Affairs 
who are a party to the Oslo Convention. 
We hail with satisfaction the agreement 
foreshadowed relating to customs matters 
between the Belgian-Luxembourg Eco- 
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nomic Union and Holland. We urge the 
Governments of our respective countries 
to promote and support every effort to- 
ward the elimination of the isolation 
policy and toward greater freedom 
in international trade; and with this in 
view to carry on the negotiations now in 
progress between the governments inter- 


K ADENMARK 


{| Acting in the capacity of 

Minister of Foreign Affairs 

during the absence of For- 

eign Minister Munch, then at the Geneva 
conference, Premier Stauning, on July 13 
presided over the foreign-political com- 
mittee called together to discuss the situa- 
tion that had developed after Norway’s 
new claim to an additional section of East 
Greenland. Christmas Méller, Conserva- 
tive member of the Folketing, caused the 
meeting to be called, and he was critical 
of Foreign Minister Munch for not being 
at home at a time when so important a 
matter as the Greenland question was to 
be discussed. Premier Stauning declared 
that “this occupation is not only an en- 
croachment like the one before, but di- 
rectly contrary to the agreement of 1924, 
in that this occupation is a trespass on 
a territory which belongs directly to the 
colony district of Greenland.” On July 
19, Premier Stauning stated further that 
Denmark’s complaint over the new Nor- 
wegian occupation had been presented to 
the International Court at The Hague, 
but that this would not alter the situation 
as already placed before the Court. Ques- 
tioned as to whether it would be consid- 
ered necessary to call the Rigsdag, the 
Premier said that the foreign-political 
committee was amply able to handle the 
matter. As to the police authority con- 
ferred on the leaders of the three Danish 
Greenland expeditions already there. Di- 
rector Daugaard-Jensen stated in a news- 
paper interview that “the police authority 
conferred on Lauge Koch, Ejnar Mikkel- 
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sen, and Knud Rasmussen, as well as oy 
the managers at Angmagsalik an 
Scoresby Sound, was for the purpose of 
seeing that the treaty with Norway was 
respected, and that, for instance, the Nor- 
wegians did not shoot the musk oxen or 
catch the calves.’”’ When asked whether 
the police authority permitted making 
arrests, Director Daugaard-Jensen re- 
plied that the authority bestowed on the 
leaders of the expeditions spoke for itself, 
{| A telegram was received from Mine In- 
spector Petersen with the Lauge Koch 
expedition that he and Dr. Koch on July 
16 flew to Eskimones and that the Gustav 
Holm, which is the base of the expedition, 
was expected to arrive there a couple of 
days later. Eskimones lies on Clavering 
Island and directly north of the so-called 
Erik the Red Land, occupied by the Nor. 
wegians last year. The Lauge Koch ex- 
pedition is equipped for the particular 
purpose of mapping East Greenland. 
More than 240,000 square kilometers are 
included in that plan. Among the person- 
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nel engaged in the work of the expedition 
are a number of noted scientists. “ The 
Knud Rasmussen expedition is making 
use of the steamship Julius Thomsen and 
has on board a Heinkel hydroplane with 
which observations are to be made over a 
wide territory. {The expedition led by 
Ejnar Mikkelsen went to Greenland on 
Sékongen, Knud Rasmussen’s ship on for- 
mer Greenland expeditions, and now 
owned by the Greenland Management. 
€ Denmark’s participation in the Interna- 
tional Polar Year includes observations 
in Greenland and other points in the Arc- 
tie regions. The personnel consists of a 
number of well known Danish scientists 
from the Meteorological Institute, includ- 
ing Miss Ebba Schwartz. The ship Hans 
Egede was placed at the disposal of the 
expedition which will winter at Thule, 
Godhavn, and Julianehaab. Because of 
the magnetic observations to be made, all 
house constructions must avoid the use 
of iron in any form; nails, etc., to be made 
of copper and brass. {| What is expected 
to be the longest bridge in Europe will be 
built from Sjelland southwestward to the 
island of Falster by the English firm of 
Dorman Long & Company. The cost is to 
be 36,000,000 kroner and the enterprise 
is to be financed by English capital. The 
length of the bridge will be 3.3 kilometers, 
hence greater than that of the Rends- 
borg Bridge across the Kiel Canal with a 
length of 2.5 kilometers. The bridge to be 
built across the Little Belt between 
Finen and Jutland is to be 1175 meters in 
length. {|The death of P. A. Alberti, 
Minister of Justice in the cabinet of J. C. 
Christensen in the early nineties, recalls 
to mind one of the most distressing inci- 
dents in Danish political life when, after 
having occupied one of the most impor- 
tant posts in the realm, Alberti presented 
himself before the police authorities with 
the announcement that he had defrauded 
the Farmers’ Savings Bank to the amount 
of 19,000,000 kroner. His arrest caused 
one of the greatest sensations ever ex- 
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perienced in Denmark. Shortly before the 
close of 1910 the former Minister of Jus- 
tice was sentenced to eight years in the 
Horsens Penitentiary. After his release he 
lived a comparatively quiet life. His death 
was due to an accident, when he was run 
over by a street car. To the present gen- 
eration the name of P. A. Alberti was 
little more than an incident in one of the 
greatest political scandals in the country’s 
history. 
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John Ericsson Room Dedicated 

The formal opening of the John Erics- 
son room in the John Morton Memorial 
Museum in Philadelphia took place on 
June 5, commemorating the seventieth an- 
niversary of the Battle of Hampton 
Roads, 1862, and the contributions of 
John Ericsson to the mechanical progress 
of our age. 

The rector of Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes’) Church in Philadelphia, the 
Reverend Doctor John Lowry Hady, 
made the invocation, after which Dr. 
Amandus Johnson, President of the 
American Sons and Daughters of Sweden 
and Director of the Museum, gave a short 
address, followed by a speech by Admiral 
L. A. Bostwick representing the United 
States Navy, who spoke on John Erics- 
son’s contribution to world history. 
Thereupon Sweden’s Minister to the 
United States, Wollmar F. Bostrém, de- 
livered an address on John Ericsson in 
Sweden, and later on behalf of the King 
of Sweden he bestowed the Order of 
Vasa, First Class, on Mr. J. M. Wester- 
lin of Chicago, whose generosity had 


made the John Ericsson room possible. 


The chief speeches for the occasion 
were made by the United States Minister 
to Sweden, John M. Morehead, and Rep- 
resentative Carl R. Chindblom from 
Chicago. 

After the conclusion of the program the 
Hildebrand Jenny Lind Collection from 
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New York, brought to the Museum 
through the kindness of Mr. C. M. Hed- 
man of Chicago, was opened to visitors, 
and Miss Kitty Cheatham and Dr. Johan- 
nes Hoving, both of New York, spoke on 
Jenny Lind. 


Old Swedes’ Church 
Receives Charles XII Bible 


At the service celebrating the hicen- 
tennial year of the birth of George Wash- 
ington held in the Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes’) Church in Philadelphia last 
May, an address was delivered by Dr. 
Amandus Johnson on George Washington 
and Nicholas Collin. Presentations were 
made to the church of the Woodside 
miniature of the Reverend Nicholas Col- 
lin, by Mrs. Louis Prevost Evans; and of 
the Bengtson-Collin Charles the XII 
Bible, by Henry D. Paxson. The Bible 
was printed in Stockholm in 1707 during 
the reign of King Charles XII of Swe- 
den, and is known as the Charles XII 
Bible. It was brought to America prob- 
ably in 1708 or 1709 and came into the 
possession of the Bengtson family. It 
bears an inscription to Jacob Bengtson 
by Dr. Collin, rector of Old Swedes’ for 
forty-five years. Later the Bible was 
taken back to Sweden and finally passed 
into the hands of a dealer in rare books 
in London, from whom it was purchased 
by Henry D. Paxson, President of the 
Swedish Colonial Society, Philadelphia. 


The Northern Folk High School in Geneva 

Last year a folk high school for stu- 
dents from the Scandinavian countries 
was organized in Geneva. The purpose 
of the school was to give Northern youth, 
through a study of international problems 
in the world’s center for international 
work, and through community living in a 
foreign country, a closer understanding 
of each other and of the relation of the 
North as a whole to modern international 
cooperation. Thereby the necessary basis 
could be formed for a real grasp of inter- 
national cooperation as a whole. 
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The school opened last year with 34 
pupils, nineteen from Sweden, the others 
from Norway, Denmark, and Finland, 
Many applications had to be refused for 
lack of room. This year there were eight 
pupils each for Denmark and Norway, 
and fourteen from Sweden. The director 
of the school is Jens Rosenkjer from 
Borup Folk High School, assisted by Dr. 
Axel Sémme, Norway, and Dr. John 
Lindbergh, Sweden. 

The courses embrace Scandinavian his- 
tory and literature, and lectures on inter- 
national questions. 


At Rebild 

This year the Danish-American Na- 
tional Park in Rebild could celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary. The heatherclad 
hills near Aalborg in Jutland which 
constitute the park were a gift from 
Danish-Americans to the Danish State, 
on the condition that the State preserve 
it as a park, open to the public, and that 
Danish-Americans be allowed to gather 
there and celebrate their Independence 
Day and other national holidays. The 
first Rebild celebration of the Fourth of 
July took place in 1912, since when there 
have, with few omissions, been annual 
gatherings of vast proportions. Danes 
and Americans come from far and neat 
to commemorate Independence Day in 
these beautiful hills. 

This year there were three days of 
festivities, for on July third, were dedi- 
cated the new Danish-American archives 
and library in Sohngaardsholm, a stately 
manor presented for this purpose by the 
nearby city of Aalborg. The archives and 
library began their activities in 1931 
under the direction of Svend Wendelin 
of Chicago, and the library now consists 
of about 4,000 volumes and 1,000 pam- 
phlets besides a large and valuable col- 
lection of letters, diaries, genealogies, 
manuscripts, and the like, all bearing 
Danish emigration to America and 
Danish-American relations. 
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Among the speakers at the dedication 
were Roger Nielsen, chairman of the 
Archive Committee, who brought a mes- 
sage from Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
president of the Board of Directors, and 
later announced that the directors and 
committees had unanimously elected Dr. 
Max Henius honorary president of the 
Archives. Speeches were also made by 
Mayor Jérgensen of Aalborg; Premier 
Stauning; the United States Minister to 
Denmark, Frederick W. B. Coleman; 
J. Chr. Bay, librarian of the John Crerar 
Library and chairman of the American 
Committee ; and John Christensen, presi- 
dent of the Danish Brotherhood, who pre- 
sented to the Archives a portrait of Dr. 
Henius painted by Johannes Nielsen. 

The speakers at the Independence Day 
celebration on the following day were 
John Christensen, Halvor Jacobsen, for- 
mer director of the Scandinavian Amer- 
ican Line, Colonel H. C. Hansen, Dr. 
Julius Jensen, Dr. Max Henius, who out- 
lined the park’s history through twenty 
years, and finally Minister Coleman. 

The following day the city of Aalborg 
arranged a festival in honor of the visit- 
ing Danish-Americans. 


Academic Honors to J. Christian Bay 

At its seventy-fourth annual convoca- 
tion Northwestern University in F.vans- 
ton, Illinois, conferred the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts on Jens Christian 
Bay, librarian of the John Crerar Libra- 
ty in Chicago, as a recognition of his 
intellectual efforts as librarian, author, 
bibliophile, and his notable contributions 
in the fields of bibliography and the nat- 
ural sciences. 

Mr. Bay was a special Fellow of the 
Foundation to Denmark in 1925-26. Not 
only to American and international biblio- 
graphical and scientific projects have his 
services been signal, but also to literary 


research and history touching his native 
land Denmark. 


Normanns-Forbundet’s 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

Normanns-Forbundet (the League of 
Norsemen) celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary last June. This organization, 
without political aims or State support of 
any kind, has as its purpose the main- 
taining of a bond of friendship between 
Norwegians the world over, and the keep- 
ing up of connections between their vari- 
ous adopted homes and Norway. It is 
international in its scope with a member- 
ship of some 50,000 spread over the sur- 
face of the globe. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary was com- 
memorated with appropriate festivities 
in Oslo, where the League has its head- 
quarters. On June 21 an annual meeting 
and celebration were held in the Uni- 
versity. The King and Queen, Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess were present, 
and the chief address of the evening was 
delivered by the League’s president, J. C. 
Hambro, President of Norway’s Stor- 
thing. On the following evening a banquet 
was given at which President Hambro 
again spoke. Among the other speakers 
was Consul General Morgenstierne of 
New York. The General Secretary of the 
League, Arne Kildal, read numerous tele- 
grams and greetings from members and 
societies far and near. Gifts of 15,500 
kroner were announced, chiefly to the 
building fund. 

Normanns-Forbundet jointly with an 
American-Scandinavian Foundation Ad- 
visory Committee administer Norge- 
Amerika Fendet, the Foundation’s co- 
operating body in Norway, with Arne 
Kildal as secretary. 


An Italian Biography of Finn Malmgren 
The life and heroic death of Finn 
Malmgren form the subject of a 362-page 
book by a young Italian writer, Rocco 
Lazazzera. He calls his biography Malm- 
gren, l’Eroe Polare, and in Italy as well 
as in Sweden the brave and self-sacri- 
ficing scientist and explorer, who lost his 
life when he set out on the Arctic ice to 
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bring aid to Nobile and his party, has 
become a popular hero. 

The author has gone to his task well 
prepared, having made no less than three 
visits to Sweden, learned to read the lan- 
guage and to know the people. From Finn 
Malmgren’s mother he was fortunate in 
receiving valuable help in the form of 
much unpublished information about her 
son. Three years were devoted to writing 
the volume and a wealth of illustrative 
material gathered. 

The Swedish press in long reviews have 
praised it as a brilliantly written biogra- 
phy. An English translation has been 
made by Lillian Browne-Olf and will 
probably soon appear in print. 


Leif Ericson Statue Unveiled in Reykjavik 

A statue of Leif Ericson was unveiled 
in Reykjavik on July 17 by the United 
States Minister to Denmark, Frederick 
W. B. Coleman. The monument is a gift 
of the American people, Congress having 
made the appropriation for it in 1929, 
in commemoration of the thousandth anni- 
versary of the organization of the first 
Parliament in Iceland in the year 930. 

The statue, a colossal figure in bronze 
of Leif Ericson standing in the prow of 
his vessel, the work of the American 
sculptor, A. Sterling Calder, received the 
gold medal of the New York Architectural 
League at the exhibition held last winter. 
The base of marble is cut in the shape 
of a viking ship, and the statue and ped- 
estal rise to a height of twenty-five feet, 
from the summit of the highest hill in 
Iceland’s capital. 


Victor S. Holm’s 
George Washington Statue 


A life size bronze statue of George 
Washington in masonic regalia was dedi- 
cated on his birthday as a part of the bi- 
centennial celebration in the St. Louis 
Masonic Temple in St. Louis, Missouri. 
The statue is by Victor S. Holm, instruc- 
tor in sculpture and lecturer on the his- 
tory of art at the Saint Louis School of 
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Fine Arts, Washington University, |, 
this statue, Washington is represented as 
the Master of Alexandria Lodge, in which 
capacity he served two years, 1788 and 
1789. 

Readers of the Review may recall a 
striking statue of Leif Ericson by Mr, 
Holm reproduced in the Review last 
year. 

An Ibsen Festival in Seattle 

The Seattle Repertory Playhouse opened 
its Summer Ibsen Festival on June 14 
with a performance of The Wild Duck. 
The other Ibsen plays given during 
the four weeks of the festival were 
A Doll’s House, and Peer Gynt with the 
complete suite of Edvard Grieg played 
by a symphony orchestra. The Playhouse 
players set a new record for Seattle last 
year with a run of four months in Peer 
Gynt. Only one member of the company 
is of Norwegian descent, Helga Lund, a 
daughter of Gunnar Lund, the editor and 
publisher of Washington Posten. 


A Swede Honored by 
Nicaraguan Government 

President Moncada and the Finance 
Ministry of Nicaragua recently honored 
Irving A. Lindberg, High Commissioner 
and Collector General of Customs, on his 
twenty years of continuous service with 
the government. As a token of recognition 
the Government paid him three months 
salary to mark the anniversary. 

Mr. Lindberg formerly served on Pres- 
ident Taft’s Economy and Efficiency 
Commission in Washington. 


A Carnegie Foundation Gift 
to St. Olaf College 

The Carnegie Foundation has made a 
grant of $5,000 to St. Olaf College in 
Northfield, Minnesota, towards the estab- 
lishment and support of a fine arts depart- 
ment. As director of the new department 
has been appointed Arnold W. Flaten, 
St. Olaf 1922, who has been studying 
painting and sculpture in Italy and 
France during the last two years. 
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For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information 
ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 

Trustees: Henry Goddard Leach, President; Charles S. Haight, John A. Gade, William 
Hovgaard, Vice-Presidents; H. Esk. Moller, Treasurer; John G. Bergquist, E. A. Cappelen- 
Smith, James Creese, John D. Hage, Hamilton Holt, Edwin O. Holter, George N. Jeppson, 
William Witherle Lawrence, Hilmer Lundbeck, Frederick Lynch, Charles S. Peterson, Charles J. 
Rhoads, Frederic Schaefer, Hans Christian Sonne, George Vincent, Owen D. Young. 


Cooperating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 16, Stockholm, 


J. §. Edstrém, President; A. R. Nordvall, Kommerseradet Enstrém, and Professor The. 


Svedberg, Vice-Presidents; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. C. T. Clan, President;* Viggo Carstensen, Secretary, Store Kongensgade 72, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgate 1, Oslo; K. J. Hougen, 
Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 
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Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Crassics. Life Associates, paying 


$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


* Deceased 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Miss Gerda Magnusson, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
enrolled in the student nursing course at 
St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark, New 
Jersey, returned home on May 28. 


Mr. John Héyvoll, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Norway, who has been study- 
ing at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine, sailed for home on June 7. 

Mr. Gunnar Hék, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who has been doing 
graduate work at the Harvard Engineer- 
ing School, sailed for Sweden on June 18. 

Miss Eva Nykvist, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden. who has been 
investigating the American public school 
system, sailed for home on June 18. 

Mr. Elias Dahr, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, who has been studying 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, sailed for Sweden on June 24. Mr. 
Dahr is an instructor at the University 
of Lund. 

Mr. Johan Ness, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Norway, arrived in New York 
on May 23, and left immediately for Cali- 
fornia to take up his studies in forestry 
in the Modoc National Forest. 

Mr. Aage V. Strim-Tejsen, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Denmark, who has 


been studying business administration at 
Columbia and Harvard Universities, re- 
turned home on June 25. 

Dr. Filip Palsson, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who has been study- 
ing at the Dental School of Northwestern 
University in Chicago, sailed for home 
on July 2. 

Miss Maud Lagercrantz, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who was en- 
rolled as a member of the senior class at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
sailed for Sweden on July 2. 

Mr. Sven Olof Blomquist, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
studying at the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration, sailed for Sweden 
on July 2. 

Miss Marta Johansson, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York late in June and entered the summer 
school at Bryn Mawr College. 

Dr. Johannes Frimodt-Mdller, Fellow 
of the Foundation from Denmark, who 
has been studying at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore, sailed for home on 
July 13. 


In Chicago 


Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, President 
of the Foundation, and Mr. Abeel, the 
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Secretary, visited Chicago in June and 
were entertained at a luncheon at the 
Union League Club arranged by a num- 
ber of friends of the Foundation, includ- 
ing Mr. Henry S. Henschen, Colonel 
Trygve Siqueland, Mr. Ira Nelson Mor- 
ris, and others. At the luncheon it was 
voted to reorganize the Chicago chapter 
and to elect new officers. During the ensu- 
ing week Mr. Abeel talked with many 
members of the Foundation in Chicago 
about plans for the future. 


Kammerherre M. J. C. T. Clan 

The sudden death in Copenhagen on 
July 13 of Kammerherre M. J.C. T. Clan 
shocked his many friends in this country 
where he had spent a number of years as 
Consul General of Denmark in New York 
and as a Delegate on various Danish mis- 
sions in Washington. After his return to 
Denmark he became President of Dan- 
marks Amerikanske Selskab, the Founda- 
tion’s affiliated society in that country. 
He was an admirer and sympathetic 
friend of America and worked unceas- 
ingly in the cause of Dano-American 
friendship. The successful maintenance 


THE REVIEW AND 


The story contributed by Sven Hedin 
to this number is based on the famous ex- 
plorer’s talk before the New York Chap- 
ter of the Foundation, March 4, which so 
charmed his hearers that he was asked to 
commit it to writing. ... We are pleased 
to be able to print a poem by the great 
Danish poet Holger Drachmann in his 
lightest vein. ... H. G. Olrik contributed 


of the Fellowship exchange between the 
two countries has been largely because of 
his untiring efforts. In his death Dep 
mark has lost a distinguished diplomat 
and public servant and the Foundation g 
faithful and energetic friend. 


Memorial Service for William H. Todd 


A memorial service for William . 
Todd was held at Kismet Temple, Brook- 
lyn on July 21. The Honorable Willian 
M. Calder presided and addresses were 
made by several of Mr. Todd’s friends, 
Mr. Todd was for several years a gen- 
erous contributor to the Foundation’s 
Fellowship fund. 


De Nio’s Prize Awarded 
to Emilia Fogelklou 


Fru Emilia Fogelklou-Norling of 
Stockholm, a Fellow of the Foundation 
from Sweden in 1930, has been awarded 
the 1932 literary prize of 10,000 kronor 
by De Nio (The Nine), a society of let- 
ters in Stockholm. It was given her in rec- 
ognition of her writings in the realms of 
religious history, psychology, and peda- 
Sosy: 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


the article “Childhood Home in Odense” 
to our Hans Christian Andersen number 
in 1930, and has also written numerous 
other articles for the Review. .. . Ame 
Arnesen is head librarian of the Deich- 


man Library which he describes. . . J. 


Falck-Andersen is a Norwegian news 
. . Gunhild Bergh has 


carried on studies in Rome and knows the 


paper man. . 


Birgitta House from personal observation. 
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Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the 
North, by Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn. 
McBride. 1931. 319 pp. $3.50. 


General MacMunn loves and admires his 
hero, the Lion of the North, and he has written 
a lucid, interesting biography. 

The viewpoint is predominantly military, 
yet there are no technicalities to disturb the 
lay reader. Everything leads up to the famous 
campaign in Germany and culminates in the 
wild struggle at Liitzen. Again and again 
the author forewarns of this tragedy of 1632. 
He makes the reader feel that the violent end 
was inevitable, that the only wonder is that 
this end did not come sooner. Through reck- 
less bravery the King won the love and ad- 
miration of his soldiers, and he had the 
unquenchable desire to do things himself. Once, 
on a personal reconnaissance in front of Dem- 
min he sank through the ice up to his arm- 
pits; under heavy musketry fire he worked 
himself free, and when a captain remon- 
strated with him for exposing himself he only 
replied, “Captain, I have a foolish sort of 
fancy that tempts me to imagine that nothing 
can be better seen than when I see it myself.” 
Time after time he put himself in the most 
perilous positions for no greater need, wan- 
tonly risking a life on which the whole Prot- 
estant cause depended. At the same time 
there was only his child daughter to succeed 
to the Swedish kingdom. He went his bold 
way in calm faith that the Lord would take 
him when his time came, no sooner, no later. 
_ Gustavus’s early years and the campaigns 
in Livonia and Poland and Sweden, occupy- 
Ing over one-third of the book, are treated 
as a school of instruction and practice for 
the great task to come. Many of his earliest 
lessons in strategy and the management of 
men he learned from those picturesque Scotch 
soldiers of fortune who swarmed through 
Europe in the early sixteenth century. In con- 
stantly recurring wars with Russia, Poland, 
and Denmark he forged the tools that he was 
to use against the redoubtable Tilly and Wal- 
lenstein. It was out of this background that 
the great Protestant King developed the ideas 
which produced his praying army, the best 
disciplined and most mobile force the world 

ad seen. He was not a slave to custom, but 
revolutionized weapons, armor, and method 
of attack, producing a speed which con- 


founded his enemies as Napoleon later con- 
founded his. He was the first great leader 
to blend religion and military efficiency in the 
creation of a fighting force; he pointed the 
way for Cromwell and his “TIronsides.” 

The military story is told with enthusiasm 
and understanding, but aside from this there 
is little to be praised. The man Gustavus is 
not brought out in his great human qualities; 
from this account one does not fully appre- 
ciate the powerful and sympathetic person- 
ality who stood behind the stern disciplinarian 
and brilliant strategist, the praying “Dragoon 
King.” General MacMunn states that Gusta- 
vus’s greatest work, like Napoleon’s, was his 
administrative reform. Nevertheless th's work 
is passed by with little else than the state- 
ment that it was his chief claim to fame. The 
King’s married felicity is mentioned again and 
again, yet it is doubtful if he was at all happy 
in the political marriage more or less thrust 
upon him. Spelling of place names is an odd 
mixture of seventeenth century and modern 
forms, of native forms and inaccurate Angli- 
cizations. There are a number of minor mis- 
takes, perhaps typographical, although this 
cannot be said when “littorals” becomes “lit- 
erals” (p. 113). 

The author writes clearly, but Gustavus 
Adolphus needs a great biographer—some- 
thing he has never had. General MacMunn is 
not a Strachey or a Maurois or a Ludwig; 
neither is he a painstaking scholar who might, 
after years of laborious research, contribute 
new facts and points of view. Nevertheless, 
this new presentation may have been worth 
writing as a reminder to the present gen- 
eration of the life of the great captain of 
Protestantism. 

Frankuin D. Scorr 


FICTION 


A Happy Boy, by Bjérnstjerne Bjornson. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Mrs. W. 


Archer. Illustrated by Carlos M. Sanchez. 
Macmillan. 1931. $1.75. 


Bjérnson's centennial will be widely cele- 
brated this year in Norway, and the consequent 
revival of interest in him and his works will no 
doubt extend far beyond the national boun- 
daries, so that this new English edition of 
A Happy Boy is appearing at a good time. 
There have been many earlier translations of 
this classic, but they have long been out of 
print, and the present volume will be welcomed 
by those familiar with Bjérnson’s popular 
peasant story, and it will also gain for it new 
admirers, especially among young people for 
whom The Green and Blue Library, in which 
it is included, is principally intended. The 
translation reads well, but the illustrations are 
unhappily chosen. They seem utterly foreign 
both to things and types Norwegian and to the 
spirit of the text. 

A. C. R. 
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CRUEOANSO : iio cicsecccacents 75 East Wacker Drive 
MINNEAPOLIS.............++- 129-131 So. 3rd St. 
WURIIINIG «6 ss0k cccnsosseavacrvee 278 Main St. 
RRR pk ae) tore rca nae nee ath & Union 
CAM FRANCISCO co.cc cccvacscss 120 Market St. 
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TRAVEL AND TRADE 











TRADE NOTES 


\xoLo-DaNISH TRADE 
ro Be FuRTHERED 
On the initiative of the English-Danish import 
and export company, L. Garvin & Company of 
ondon, efforts will be made to increase trade rela- 
ions between Denmark and Great Britain. Eng!ish 
apital is to be supplied to a new company, the 
‘orthern Company, Ltd. Leo Garvin, who started 
he English company some years ago, is represented 
n Copenhagen by his father, J. C. Garvin, who has 
sen instrumental in considerable business activity 
tween the two countries, principally in the export 
rom Denmark and England of conserved meats, 
ilk, and other food products. 





BouwEN Mintnc ComPpany’s 
AnnuaL REpoRT 
The annual report of the Boliden Mining Com- 
any, known as the Swedish Klondyke, gives profits 
or the past year of 2,800,000 kronor. Completing 
ts large new smelting plant at Ronnskir, the com- 
any mined 85,333 tons of ore, containing a high 
‘entage of gold. A government investigation 
ittee, which recently visited Boliden, reports 
| the territory is as vet in its earlv development 
ith every prospect of continued good results from 
ie mining operations. 





; 

NORWEGIAN INDUSTRIES Fair 
\rouses INTEREST 

' 


Preparations for the eighth Norwegian Indus- 
prc Fair, to be held in Oslo during September, 
roused more than usual interest because of the 
}arious efforts now being made to increase home 
roduction and home buying. A noticeable increase 
n the number of exhibitors is seen as compared 
with the last Fair, held five years ago. The variety 
bf Norwegian products to be exhibited is large. 





ONSIDERABLE EXPANSION OF 
SWEDISH TELEPHONE SERVICE 


In spite of the world depression, the Swedish 
elephone service expanded to a considerable extent 
luring the past year. The service is under govern- 
nent control and the head of the managing board, 
fount H. Adolf Hamilton, reports that the traffic 
etween Sweden and countries abroad increased 
‘uring 1931 by more than 90 per cent. During the 
far six new direct telephone connections were 
‘stablished, namely, with Russia, Roumania, Mo- 
rocco, Siam, Venezuela, and the Canary Islands. 





ONTINTED GrowTH oF 
WEDEN’S Coorerative Sociery 


nap increased membership in the Cooperative 
swe 4 Sweden was responsible last year for an 
ae financial overturn, and the total sales, 
see ng those of the associated Consumers’ So- 
over 1930 Tree ey more than 10,000,000 kronor 
‘esl . = he flour mills belonging to the Society 
sates “sal 120,000 tons of cereal products. The 
a The ory made 1,690,000 pairs of boots and 

*. he membership of the two insurance com- 


Danies alli = i P 
b1.059 con the Society showed an increase of 














Direct to 
NORWAY 


(Christiansand 
and Oslo) 


in 8 Days 


and 


| DENMARK 


(Copenhagen ) 


Quick Connections to 


SWEDEN, FINLAND 
RUSSIA, and Continent 


Large, Steady, Comfortable 
Ocean Liners 


New LOW RATES 
in CABIN CLASS, TOURIST 


CLASS and 3rd CLASS 


See our detailed rate sheets 


SAILINGS 


FromCopen- From 


hagen 


Aug. 18 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 22 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 20 


Oslo 


Aug. 19 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 23 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 21 


STEAMER 


United States 

Frederik VIII 
United States 
Frederik VIII 
United States 
Frederik VIII 





From 
New York 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 17 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 22 
Nov. 12 
Dec. 9 


STEAMERS LEAVE at 11 a.m. N.Y. City Time 


For reservations and information apply 
to local agents and tourist offices, or 


SCANDINAVIAN: 
AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department 


27 Whitehall Street, 


RON iaoercccnactensecersves 
Minneapolis .... 
Boston .... 
NIE eae cnt cala< ke cio a vareneeoueees 
San Francisco 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 


REIN cos osaueeonwaseeaceeeus 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





New York 


130 N. LaSalle Street 
123 S. Third Street 
248 Washington Street 
1402 Third Avenue 
582 Market Street 
969 St. Antoine Street 
461 Main Street 
51 Upper Water Street 








TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 

















“‘The American Route to Northern Europe’ 


NEW YORK to COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, GDYNIA. 
DANZIG, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 


Four Modern Newly Rebuilt One Class Steamers 
All Outside Rooms with Private Baths or Showers 
Attractive Public Rooms - Sports - Promenade Decks 


SAILINGS 
GU DEAMBT ATO .ovcnsiccccsissceness Sept. 1 
BE NINE oiscisvacnaviesiuessates Sept. 13 
NI os ci ccs isinweucahenane 5 















ONE WAY RD. TRIP 












CPT ENSIGN ndiewnecsieseuns $105.00 $189.00 
GDYNIA-DANZIG ........... 105.00 189.00 
RMP EUUPEEN ne ccndcusecssve 112.50 202.50 
BELUIGORRS. 6.ccecccscccccc 115.00 207.00 
BIRGER). opis vecccsccaccce 120.00 216.00 














ae Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet — 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 4-6700 inclu 
RR oes re ene al Bourse Bldg. DROMDNAE, “POUR.. sccnsiccccicssex Cotton Exchange Bldg. tips. 
EOEE, oss caciscadvascecaweserenee Hoosac Piers SE MEER. ccc cGibccngvacsunwessseesnee eaher Bldg. estir 
SIL IEEL. skisownannusscncessewaacd Marquette Bldg. ER ONE i cewieb esos ecnsseseces Jacobstorg 3 As 
New Orleans, La. . 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. Copenhagen, Denmark ....... Store Kongensgade 114 voy 
NIE a a cease hae 15 S. Gay St. Helsingfors, Finland..North American Line Agency Co. 
PR EN  cuniccuaescthsenbuswakaune Oliver Bldg. ND er cs ce ter aetaneee E.B. Lund 4/s 
a ee Railway Exchange Bldg. SN ID 506 isnnnncveedcaabesbokae Gdynia-Port 






TT ca eaal Stovall Prof. Bldg. NOT EINE: 56655008 dma Seueencnen Jerozolimska 33 
NNN, EMR. 655008 5cncscnneeee Industrial Bank Bldg. DN 5 ba650546590 055005 noa5 case H. Lenczat & Co. 





























SHIPPING NOTES stabilizer differs in several respects from the gy 8 


scope, is much lighter in weight, and cheaper | 
construct. The many engineers present at the mee ce Li 
ing were much impressed by Dr. Alexanders{>,y, pry, 
interesting exposition. With pr 
to 3,7. 
SCANDINAVIAN CONFERENCE ON ee of | 
Rapio LigutTHovusEe SysTEMS hich is 


While it is known that considerable benefit fe aws of th 
lowed the introduction of radio lighthouses aloug§o) gs ., 
the coasts of Scandinavia, the increase of thes f 42,461, 
lights has also caused some confusion. A Stockhol mount of 
conference met recently to discuss the situation ath is se 
its various aspects, and a reorganization of th 
entire system has been suggested by represen ; 
n,n tives of the three Scandinavian countries - 
Has Larcest RerriGERATION North Sea, the Baltic, and the Kathys! ‘ol I 

; F sea territories especially concerned in the mats ina ha 

In its reconstructed form, the Ryfylke, of the of proper adjustment of the radio lighthouygtrim, the 


GOTEBORG AS AN IMPORTANT 
O1-BunKer Port 


Favored by location, Goteborg is increasing its 
importance as a bunker port for ships burning oil, 
and which have to pass in and out of the Baltic. 
The new oil-bunker port has been established on 
the northern side of the Géta River, at the entrance 
to the port. Here a number of Sweden’s larger oil 
concerns, as well as a Danish firm, have built three 
large modern oil-bunker piers, including tanks, 
pipe lines, etc. Here the Johnson Line has recently 
completed its own oil-bunker pier. 








Jorup-W 
NSURANC 








Stavanger Steamship Company, has the biggest  cervice. nsurance 
and most modern refrigerating plant in the coast- his compe 
wise traffic of Norway. The Ryfylke is in service Copennacen Has a NEw Ha Insur: 






between Oslo and Stavanger. It has excellent pas- trim is 


Port Director 1n Captain LAuB 



























senger accommodations, and is considered a most Consul General Captain F. V. Laub has beagpvea F, § 
welcome addition to the ships which are engaged in appointed director of the Copenhagen Port. CappeThe Hud: 
serving between the two important ports. tain Laub is also much interested in aviation ™ subsidic 

was one of the first fliers in the Danish marine, @ My se 
ALEXANDERSON Demonstrates His was at the head of the navy’s flying corps i Unite 
AUTOMATIC SEA STABILIZER 1915 to 1918. Since 1919, Captain Laub has ets Dork, In 









ompany 
r. Wenr 
0 give § 
0 insure 
vuestione, 


Speaking before the American Society of Naval director for the West India Company = 
Engineers, the Swedish radio engineer, Dr. E. F. Thomas, where at the same time he acted as 
W. Alexanderson, recently demonstrated his new sul General for Denmark. He was second in 
invention, an automatic stabilizer which is claimed mand of the Einar Mikkelsen Alabama Ex 
to prevent a ship from rolling in a heavy sea. This in 1909-10. 
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TRAVEL AND 


SHIPPING 








ALL- EXPENSE TOURS 


of Scandinavia and Continent 
25 to 71 days 


including ocean passage, trains, boats, sightseeing, hotels, meals, 
tips... . Cheaper than a stay-at-home vacation, and more inter- 
esting. 

Ask for booklet on Economy Tours (Tourist Class ocean 
voyage) or Popular Tours (‘Third Class ocean passage). 


For reservations or further information, apply 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 


INSURANCE NOTES 


BRace Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY 
Pays Five Per Cent DivipeNnD 


With premium receipts for the past year amount- 
g to 3,753,000 kroner, the Brage Insurance Com- 
pany of Norway paid five per cent in dividends, 
hich is the highest dividend permitted under the 
aws of the company. Its net earnings amounted to 
21,085 kroner. The company has a working capital 
f 42,461,941 kroner. There is a bonus fund to the 
mount of 1,654,689 kroner. Of the net surplus, one- 
ith is set aside for the reserve fund of the insured. 


Le 
@) 0RLD-Win— SwepisH 


NSURANCE INSTITUTION 


Ina handsomely printed brochure, J. M. Wenn- 
im, the United States manager for the Skandia 
isurance Company, calls attention to the scope of 
Ss company and its allied lines. Besides the Skan- 
jy lastrance Company of Stockholm, Mr. Wenn- 
om A also the American representative of the 
-& L. Insurance Company of Gothenburg. 
Hudson Insurance Company of New York is 
subsidiary, In 1930, the Skandia Insurance Com- 
'y completed 75 years of progressive existence. 
United States office is at 75 Maiden Lane, New 
: » In explaining why the Skandia Insurance 
We established itself in the United States, 
oe fnnstrém states that it was part of a policy 
‘a Scandinavian-Americans their opportunity 
Se with a company whose stability was un- 
e<stioned, He adds “that out of the many fire 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 
NORWAY DENMARK 
and the Continent 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatlantic 
Passenger Liners - Only Ships Between America and 
Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


and the Popular Cabin Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


SWEDEN 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 

To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 

Bergen, etc. 

**Kungsholm” **Gripsholm”’ 
First Class $145.00 
$110.00 Round-trip 

85.00 Round-trip 

**Drottningholm” 

$120.00 Round-trip 
102.50 Round-trip 
82.50 Round-trip 


$180.00 
137.00 


Tourist Class 
Third Class 


Cabin Class 
Tourist Class 
Third Class 


$222.00 
170.00 
134.00 


to any tourist agent or any office of the 


21 State Street, New York 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch 75c. With Swedish Hors d’ Oeuvres $1.00 
Dinner $1.25 “ a $1.50 


A la Carte all Day 


« ce 


Concert Music 


insurance companies at the time of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire, the Skandia was among 
the very few who promptly paid their losses in 
full.” 


DanisH Lire INsurANCE REACHES 
Sum oF 1,700,000,000 Kroner 


Direct insurance written in Denmark, according 
to the Danish Insurance Council, shows big in- 
crease, with a total amounting to 1,700,000,000 
kroner. Danish unemployment insurance has shown 
itself to be a benefit during the prevailing economic 
crisis. The Government Institute increased in pre- 
mium income with 2,200,000 kroner. 
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Publications of 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


FICTION 


ALMQuIsT: Sara Videbeck, and The Chapel 
GARBORG: Peace: A Novel 
GEIJERSTAM: The Book About Little Brother 
Woman Power: A Novel 
HALLSTROM : Selected Short Stories 
HEIDENSTAM: The Charles Men, 2 volumes 
JACOBSEN: Niels Lyhne 
Jonas LiE: The Family at Gilje 
Norway’s BEST STORIES: Twenty-one Short Stories by Norwegian Writers... 
SWEDEN’S BEST STORIES: Twenty-two Short Stories by Swedish Writers 
DENMARK’S BEST STORIES: Seventeen Short Stories by Danish Writers 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN BY HIMSELF. I]lustrated 
LIFE OF IBSEN, By Halvdan Koht, 2 vols. Illustrated 
BREMER: America of the Fifties. Illustrated 


HISTORICAL 
HEIDENSTAM: The Swedes and Their Chieftains. Illustrated 
HovcaarD: The Voyages of the Norsemen to America. Illustrated 
AXEL OLRIK: Viking Civilization. Illustrated 

POETRY 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 1750-1925 
TEGNER: Poems (Frithjof’s Saga, and Children of the Lord’s Supper) 
BJORNSON: Poems and Songs 

Arnljot Gelline 


DRAMA 
HOLBERG: Comedies (Jeppe of the Hill, The Political Tinker, Erasmus 
Montanus) 
SIGURJONSSON : Modern Icelandic Plays (Eyvind of the Hills, The Hraun 
Farm) 
IBSEN: Early Plays (Catiline, The Warrior’s Barrow, Olaf Liljekrans) 


FROM THE OLD NORSE 
The Poetic Edda (The Elder Edda) 2 vols. in one 
The Prose Edda (The Younger Edda) 
Norse Mythology 
The King’s Mirror 
The Saga of the Volsungs and of Ragnar Lodbrok 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
ToPséE-JENSEN : Scandinavian Literature. Illustrated 
HustvepT: Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain 
OLRIK: The Heroic Legends of Denmark 
THE NorsE SAGAs, By Halvdan Koht 


ART 


LAURIN-HANNOVER-THIIS: Scandinavian Art; with 375 Illustrations 
WETTERGREN : Modern Decorative Arts of Sweden; Illustrated 


Send your Order to 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
25 West 45th Street New York City 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 





